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OPEN CAR, METROPOLITAN HORSE RAILROAD, 
PASSING THE WINTHROP HOUSE. 

The engraving on this page, drawn expressly for the Pictorial, 
represents the new open car lately added to the equipment of the 
Metropolitan Horse Railroad, passing the Winthrop House, at the 
corner of Tremont and Boylston Streets, the view being taken 
from the Common. The car itself and the locality are both accu- 
rately delineated. This car is intended to accommodate those 
who prefer riding in the open air to confinement in a close vehicle ; 
it is one of a series, to be used in fine weather, and the idea orig- 
inated with this company. It offers a very novel appearance as 
it moves through our streets filled with ladies and gentlemen, 
presenting a variety of costumes, black coats alternately meet 
gaily colored silks and satins, collapsed frocks contrasting with 
expanded crinolines. The car is of very pretty design, and orna- 
mented with elaborate paintings, one of the principal being a 
reproduction of Billings’s famous sleighing scene, with the Norfolk 
House and Cleopatra’s barge taken frum this page. The horse 
railroad cars, though they have been running now some months, 


are still a novelty in our streets, and attract great attention as they 
pass and repass. They are indicators of the change that is con- 
stantly taking place in our midst, and particularly in our modes 
ot locomotion, and of intercommunication with the suburbs. Not 
many years ago there was no public conveyance between this city 
and Roxbury, people who had no vehicles of their own, perform- 
ing the journey—for journey it is, on foot. Then came, in due 
course of time, the Roxbury “hourly,” so called from the interval 
between its trips. The old “hourly” was an institution, and its 
inauguration an event. After a time another novelty appeared 
upon the road, in the shape of a Vanderwerken cab, im- 
ported and instituted by an enterprising friend of ours. The 
cabs made a sensation, flourished, had their day, and died out. 
Very rapid was the rise of the omnibus system, and great the 
business they transacted. Some of these omnibuses were and 
are splendid affairs, and they performed a vast amount of work, 
transporting passengers at all hours, and in all weathers, and per- 
forming their trips with remarkable punctuality and regularity. 
The time has not yet come for us to write the epitaph of the last 


AN 


is 


of the omnibuces. It was a pleasant thing in winter to behold 
the huge omnibus sleighs filled with gay passengers of both sexes, 
and diawn by four horses, dashing over the Neck among the flying 
cutters of, the fast ones, to the music of the merry bells. Last 
but not least, came the project for laying down iron rails between 
Roxbury and Boston, and trying the experiment of a horse rail- 
road so successful in New York and its suburbs. New York had 
long enjoyed these roads. All the streets through which the cars 
pass in New York are broad and spacious, and it remained to be 
seen how the system would work in Boston. It is contended by 
the friends of the horse railroad that the cars present less obstruc- 
tion to travel than the omnibuses, but this is one of those ques- 
tions to be decided by experience and not by theory. The track 
through Tremont Street has been laid down conditionally, to be 
removed if the system does not work satifactorily to the public. 
On the part of the company it will be.conceded that evéry effort has 
been made for the accommodation of the public, and they have 
received a very liberal patronage. To persons habitually using a 
public conveyance no mode is so satisfactory as the horse railroad | 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE J EWELLED TALISMAN: 


THE PURITAN . AND CAVALIER. 


A TALE OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND IN THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER V. 
MR. WALWORTH REMINDED OF AN OLD PROMISE. 


GaBRIEL, when they had reached the doorstep, eotinquepet his 
hold on Alice’s arm and turned abruptly away. 

“T don’t know but that I have been guilty of violating the laws 
of hospitality,” said Aliceyas she and Harleigh stood looking after 
him, as he took his way down a narrow path, which led to a deep 
and narrow glen. 

“You think that you ought to have invited him to share with 
us the morning meal ?” 

“Yes; but I so dread to have him present. He has always 
inspired me with fear, ever since I can remember—a feeling which 
of late has increased tenfold, and has now become absolutely 
unendurable.” 

“His fanaticism has undoubtedly reached that point which 
approaches alienation of mind.” 

“ At that point, as Aunt Esther remarked to me last even- 
ing, when a person’s own will is mistaken for the will of Provi- 
dence. It is dangerous for him to be at large, as has been proved 
this morning. What if the temptation to take your life should 
again assail him?” 

“Now that he knows I am to leave this country so soon, I think 
there’s no danger. He appears to imagine that whatever attrac- 
tion I may possess superior to him, lies chiefly in my laced doublet. 
When your eyes are no longer dazzled by such glittering tinsel, he 
seems to be confident that you will be able to discern and to esti- 
mate at their full value certain qualities which he gives himself 
credit for, and in which I confess I am most wofully deficient.” 


“Breakfast is ready,” said little Ella, whose bright, sweet face 
suddenly shone upon them from the doorway. 

“‘I wish to speak to you concerning Mildred Dacres,” said Har- 
leigh, as they turned to obey the summons of Ella. 

“What of her?” said Alice. 

“T hardly know, but I begin to think that she isn’t so much 
your friend as she pretends to be.” 

“Q, don’t tell me to distrust Mildred. She is the only one I 
have to speak to about you, and when you are gone, it will be such 
a privilege.” 

She did not realize how much there was in this confession till 
the words had left her lips. The sudden lighting up of Har- 
leigh’s countenance caused her to perceive the force of the words 
she had made use of, and dyed her own face with crimson. 

“Don’t regret having given me so much satisfaction,” said ‘he, 
observing her confusion. “But let me advise you to make your 
Aunt Esther your confidant. She is your best friend. From her, 
there is nothing to fear. She is of so gentle and of so generous 
and noble a nature that it cannot be embittered or narrowed down, 
even by the influences of the strict, uncompromising sect to which 
she belongs.” 

“T will take your advice, for she is worthy of my fullest confi- 
dence. Still, in certain cases, it is natural to seck the sympathy 
of those near our own age.” 

“Come, Alice,” said Ella, pulling a little impatiently at the 
hand which she had been holding in both of hers since she came 
to announce breakfast. 

‘ Yes—we must go,” said Alice. “Iam afraid that we have 
delayed too long already.” 

When they entered, they found that every other member of the 
household had assembled, and were standing in their places at the 
table, waiting for Mr. Walworth “to ask the blessing.” Mr. 
Walworth himself looked uncommonly grave, his lips being slight- 
ly compressed, as if endeavoring to stifle an emotion of anger at 
their want of punctuality. 

Alice keenly felt the reproof which she read in her uncle’s coun- 
tenance, and with nerves still quivering from the excitement of the 
strangely mingled incidents crowded into the single hour which 
had passed since she rose, it was with difficulty that she pressed 
back the tears which started to her eyes. 

That evening, when all had retired to rest except themselves, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walworth heard the outer door open. 

“It is Gabriel Guthry,” said Mrs. Walworth, as heavy steps 
approached the door which opened into the room where they were. 

“You have chosen a late hour for your call,” said Mr. Wal- 
worth, as Gabriel entered. 

“ For a full hour Ihave been watching for the others to with- 
draw,” replied Gabriel. “I have something to say to you.” 

“ Well, I am ready to lis’ 

Gabriel seated himself in a chair, which he had first drawn close 
to Mr. Walworth’s. He remained silent so long that Mr. Wal- 
worth began to be impatient. 

“T have already told you,” he at last said, “that I am ready to 
listen to whatever you have to communicate.” 

Gabriel coughed and cleared his throat. 

“‘Have you,” he then said, “‘forgotten what you told me just 
fourteen years ago last evening ?” 

“I don’t remember now. Fourteen years is a long time.” 


“TI haven’t forgotten, if you have. I have treasured your words 
in my mind ever since.” 

“I am unable to recall the conversation which passed between 
us the evening you mention,” said Mr. Walworth. 

“It was touching your niece Alice, who has grown to be a dam- 
sel'fair to look upon.” 

“No one will attempt to gainsay that,” was Mr. Walworth’s 
reply. 

“And she has goodly lands for a heritage, besides silver and 
gold.” 

“ Neither can that be denied,” said Mr. Walworth, still at a loss 
as to what might be Gabriel’s drift, for he found it impossible to 
recall a word which had passed between them on the evening 
referred to. 

“She is, moreover, apt and skilful in matters appertaining to 
the household.” 

“She is, for which thanks are due to my excellent wife.” 

“T am now,” said Gabriel, again clearing his throat,” arrived 
at years of discretion.” 

“Or ought to be,” replied Mr. Walworth, with the least possi- 
ble approach to a smile. 

“ Am old enough to take unto myself a wife.” 

“Yes; lack of years cannot be urged as an objection.” 

“ And you gave me your promise that at the end of twice seven 
years, I should have your free consent to win Alice for a wife.” 

“Yes, I remember now, and you have it, freely as it was prom- 
ised; but she may not be willing to listen to you.” 

“T shall not disdain to make use of such pleasant wiles as may 
be harmless, in order to tempt her to incline her ear to my suit.” 
And by way of illustration, he contrived to mould his grim-look- 
ing features into what he considered a most fascinating smile, 
thereby disclosing two rows of irregular, scraggy teeth, the pecu- 
liar tint of which proved beyond cavil that he was addicted to tho 
Virginia weed, and that in no stinted degree. At the same time, 
he succeeded in throwing his gaunt and uncouth figure into a posi- 
tion which strongly caricatured one of the peculiarly graceful atti- 
tudes habitual to Clarence Harleigh. 

Mrs. Walworth was obliged to turn away to hide a smile, and 
it was with difficulty that even Mr. Walworth so far overcame his 
naturally keen sense of the ludicrous—the harboring of which for 
a moment caused him to feel condemned—as to preserve the ap- 
pearance of his wonted gravity. 

“ Gabriel,” said he, “I should advise you, as a Seed, to leave 
smiles and wiles to those they better become.” 

“ They will be harmless, and cost me nothing,” said the obtuse 
Gabriel. “Why then should I let them alone ?” 

“‘Beeause they will hinder rather than prosper your suit.” 

“TI shall use them only as a harmless help. I mean not to 
depend on them. I shall not hesitate to bestow on the damsel as 
a gift the fleeces of the choicest lambs of my flock, that she may 
convert them into warm and goodly garments; for, thanks to 
Dame Walworth, besides the common household affairs, she has 
taught her to be cunning in the arts of spinning and weaving, and 
in fashioning the coat and the doublet. Even the fleece of the 
patriarch of the flock I will not withhold from her, should she con- 
sent to be my wife, inasmuch as* my garments have grown thin 
and threadbare, so that the bleak winds of the coming winter will 
pierce through them.” 

Mr. Walworth’s sense of the ludicrous again got. the betne of 
him, and a merry light, for a moment danced in: lis keen, gray 
eyes. 

“You have an eye to comfort as num as thrift,” Mrs. Walworth 
remarked. 

“ Ay—as far as may be allowable.” 

“Gabriel,” said Mr. Walworth, “I feel it to be my duty to 
speak to you seriously in this matter.” 

“Tam far from desiring to treat it lightly. It weighs heavily 
on my mind.” 

“ What I wish,” said Mr. Walworth, “is to caution you against 
being too sanguine.” 

“ Alice may like some one better than she does you,” Mrs. Wal- 
worth ventured to remark. 

“You are thinking of Clarence Harleigh, but I shall prevail 
against him.” 

“ The chances are not on your side,” said Mr. Walworth. 

“ You think that her heart has gone out to the ungodly cavalier 
—that she prefers Clarence Harleigh to me?” 

“ There can be little doubt of it.” 

“ And do you think it meet that one of the daughters of our 
little band in the wilderness should be given as a wife to this man ? 
In his hands, her goodly heritage will be naught. It will be con- 
sumed in vain adornments for the person and in idle amusements, 
such as are practised in the court of Charles Stuart. Ay, it will 
vanish like the dew of the morning. Nathan Walworth, do you 
dare give your niece to this man for a wife ?”’ 

“She is now of an age to know her own mind. I shall not 
attempt to control her. She is free to choose between you and 
him.” 

“ Mind what you do, Nathan Walworth.” 

“ As far as Clarence Harleigh is concerned, I have more than 
once considered the subject well.” 

“In your secret heart, you’ve been conspiring against me.”’ 

As Gabriel said this, he sprung from his seat, and in his eyes, 
which were fixed upon Mr. Walworth, was burning the old fierce 
and glaring light. 

“ Gabriel, sit down, and listen.to me calmly,” said Mr. Wal- 
worth. 

“You are my enemy.” 

“IT am not your enemy, neither have I in thought or in action 


conspired against you. Clarence Harleigh’s father was one of the 


dearest friends Iever had. He was more than a brother to me. 
For many years he has slept with his fathers, but in the son, he is 
almost restored to me. In personal appearance he is nearly the 
same, and is as richly endowed with all good and noble qualities 
of mind.” 

“Which were but sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal; for 
was he not to our people what a son of the Hittites or Canaanites 
of old was to the children of Israel ?” 

“His creed was different from mine, but his conduct was above 
reproach. His influence tempered my zeal, which otherwise I 
sometimes should have been in danger of carrying too far. Even 
now it is my besetting sin.” 

“You are blinded, Nathan Walworth, or you wouldn’t thus rise 
up against me. But I shall have strength to carry this matter 
through. I shall triumph over my enemies; I shall see them 
humbled in the dust.” 

“You are angry now, Gabriel. In the morning, your mind will 
be calmer.” 

“It would be better for Alice Dale to be in her grave than to be 
married to that man.” 

“We will say no more on that subject now,” said Mr. Wal- 
worth. “It is late; time for you to be at home.” 

“‘ Last night you invited me to tarry with you.” 

“ And would now, only you are excited, and the walk will do 
you good.” 

Gabriel had reached the door, and was about to lift the latch, 
when he turned round. 

“ You little think what danger your Dagon was in this morn- 
ing,” said he. “It is well for him that he means soon to leave 
the place.” 

“ Don’t ask him what he means,” said Mrs. Walworth, in a low 
voice. ‘‘ When he is gone, I will tell you.” 

Mr. Walworth was greatly shocked when, as soon as Gabriel 
was gone, his wife informed him of what Alice had told her con- 
cerning his attempting Harleigh’s life ; yet, on reflection, so strong 
was his faith in Gabriel’s desire to do right, that he thought Alice 
must have been deceived. 

“T will, however,” said he, “give the subject serious and care- 
ful consideration.” 

“But don’t you remember the remark he made just as he went 
away ?” 

“TI didn’t observe particularly. What was it?” 

“ That you little thought what danger your Dagon had been in 
this morning.” 

“Meaning Clarence Harleigh ?” 

“ Without doubt.” 

«Alice was not deceived. I must take counsel with those in 
whose judgment I can confide, as to what courss it will be best to 
pursue. © Nor will I neglect to speak to Gabriel.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


HARLEIGH RECEIVES A LETTER, HASTENING HIS DEPARTURE. - 


FaKLanp, in consequence of a hint to that effect from Mildred, 
had, after her departure, been in hourly expectation of being 
sought by Harleigh, and questioned by him. He soon found, 
however, that whatever estrangement Mildred had succeeded in 
creating between Harleigh and Alice, it no longer existed. By 
what means a reconciliation had been brought about, he was at a 
loss to conjecture. As usual, he rose only in time for breakfast, 
the morning Harleigh and Alice met on the cliff. This incident, 
therefore, as well as the more startling event which had called 
Alice abroad, was unknown to him. 

At any rate, it being plain to see that confidence had been re- 
stored between Alice and Harleigh, he lost no time in communi- 
cating to Mildred what threatened to retard, if not defeat their 
base machinations. The intelligence ‘was, meee in the sub- 
joined note : 


“ The charming little Puritan and Harleigh are on as good terms 
as ever. How to account for this, I am unable to tell, though I 
am afraid that some of the conversation which between us 
while you were here was overheard by some one more friendly to 
them than to us. I presume not to offer any advice in this emer- 
gency, knowing that your skill and ingenuity in bringing about 
such things as we have in hand are more to be depended on than 
mine. By the way, while I was out to-day with my gun in pur- 
suit of game, I suddenly came upon a rare and beautiful bird, or 

as I heard the grim Gabriel call her, ‘a little copper-colored hea- 
then.” But Pagan or Christian, surely 80 bewitching a little red- 
skin never wore moccassin. She was as shy as an antelope, and 
Camilla herself never skimmed over the ground more lightly and 
swiftly than she did, that she might gain shelter in her lodge, when 
she caught sight of me. One might have thonght by the anxiety 
she showed to get out of my way, that I was some hideous satyr, 
rather than the handsome fellow that Iam. Instead of writing, I 
would have come to you, only I thought that, like a faithful senti- 
nel, it might be better to keep at my post. Pleas’ let me see or 
hear from you immediately. GILBERT Fatkvanp.” 


In reply to the foregoing, Falkland, by the same hand that con- 
veyed it, received this single line : 


“ Let me see you this evening, at ten o’clock.” 


Almost at the same moment that Mildred’s brief note was hand- 
ed to Falkland, Harleigh received a letter from a friend in Boston, 
who was to be his fellow-passenger to England. He wrote for the 
purpose of informing him that the vessel in which they were to go 
would be ready for sea a week earlier than was anticipated, and 
that consequently, if he would not lose his passage, he must make 


no delay. It was already near sunset, and he at once set about 
making such few preparations as were indispensable. 

An hour afterward, he and Alice stood together near a window, 
which looked towards the west, still gorgeous with the glowing 
tints reflected from the setting sun. 
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“Once more, Alice,” said Harleigh,—“ once more before I am 
a wanderer on the stormy deep, say that whatever may befall, even 
if you should fail to receive a single line of the many I shall sure- 
ly write you,—even if busy and malignant tongues slander me 
and accuse me of inconstancy, you will for two years—the proba- 
tionary time required by your uncle—refuse any offer of marriage 
which may be made you, though it might make you a duchess.” 

“T will say it again, Harleigh, though a thousand promises 
could not be more binding than the one I have already given you.” 

“T know they wouldn’t, and yet words that sound so sweet we 
love to hear repeated. My own promise you already have. My 
word was never yet broken, and that must be the guarantee for 
my future good faith.” 

“I believe you. I will not even harbor a doubt, though I have 
had that hinted to me, which might shake my confidence in one 
less worthy of it than I know you to be.” 

“What was I accused of?” 

“That to which I give no credence.” 

“Then you should be the less reluctant to tell it me.” 

“Tt was only that you would no longer remember me when sur- 
rounded by the ladies of the court, so renowned for their beauty.” 

“T will not ask you who said this. I have no need to be told 
that it was one who knew that I had already passed through that 
ordeal unscathed. Be certain, Alice, that they never have or can 
have any power over me. I should as soon be enthralled by the 
fascinations of Mildred Dacres, or you by those of Gilbert Falk- 
land.” 

“T can well trust you, then. Whenever I think of him at all, 
it is with a feeling of dislike. I should hate him, I think, if he 
were less an object of indifference to me.” 

Ere Harleigh had time to say anything in answer to this, Mr. 
Walworth’s voice was heard inquiring for him. 

“This is the last time, Alice, that we shall meet without wit- 
nesses,” said he, hurriedly. 

“Do you go so soon? I thought that you might stay one day 
longer.” 

“ At daybreak, I must be miles from here. Farewell, dearest 
and best, and may Heaven guard you, and all good angels watch 
over, tiil we meet again.” 

“ And over you. Farewell, Clarence, and may God speed you.” 

Tears were in her eyes, and her voice was unsteady as she said 
this, for there was a sad foreboding in her heart that evil would, 
ere long, befall them both. As Mr. Walworth entered the room 
by one door, Alice left it by another. 

“This is sudden, Clarence,—your leaving us so soon,” said 
Mr. Walworth. “I thought that we should, at least, have you 
with us a week longer.” 

“Tt is as unexpected to me as to you. I regret being- obliged 
to leave here just now, but my correspondent informs me that I 
must make no delay.” 

* “Did I not know how necessary your presence is in England, 
for the purpose of looking after your estate, I should be tempted 
to try and persuade you to remain with us, for the best loved 
friend of my youthful days, in you, seems to be restored to me.” 

“As I have already intimated, I would willingly remain, but 
my affairs need looking after, and two years’ absence from here, 
spent in a manner which even you will approve, is the condition 
you have imposed which is to entitle me to the reward of your 
niece’s hand.” / 

“Tt is, and I dare not shorten the time. I wish I could feel 
justified in so doing. But you are yet young and inexperienced. 
You don’t yet know yourself, and I promised to watch over Alice 
as over an own child.” 

“TI don’t ask to be released from tlie condition you have named. 
I am ambitious to show that I am equal to fulfilling it. If I fail, 
I shall prove myself unworthy of her, and shall seek to see her no 
more.” 

‘Leave me now, Clarence. I have letters to write to friends in 
England, which would have been written before now, if I had 
known you were going so soou. But, first, receive my blessing.” 

Tears rushed to the eyes of Mr. Walworth, in spite of his efforts 
to repress them, and his voice was tremulous and broken as he 
uttered his solemn and heartfelt benediction. 

' Falkland knew nothing of the information which Harleigh had 
received, which obliged him to hasten his departure, for finding 
that there was no time to spare, if he would meet Mildred Dacres 
at the hour mentioned in her note, he had set out at once for the 
residence of Mr. Wyndham, the gentleman in whose family, when 
a sojourner in New England, she made it her home. Like Falk- 
lamd, being afraid that some of the conversation between them 
had been overheard, Mildred concluded that it would be best for 
her not to make/her appearance at Mr. Walworth’s till after the 
departure of Harleigh, which she, of course, supposed would not 
be till more than a week. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DARK GLEN. 


Severat days had elapsed since Harleigh left, during which 


time, Alice had succeeded in evading an interview with Gabriel 
Guthry, which, on several occasions, he had sought. 

Falkland, who had been laying plans, hitherto frustrated, of 
meéting the Indian girl, had neglected to apprise Mildred of Har- 
leigh’s sudden and unexpected departure, and as Alice was won- 
dering within herself at her protracted absence, a boy, whom her 


uncle occasionally employed, approached the window at which she 
was sitting with her sewing, and told her that Mildred Dacres was 
at “‘ The Glen,” and wished her to come to her. 

“Why didn’t she come here, if she wishes to see me ?” inquired 
Alice. 


“T don’t know,” he replied. 

“TItis getting late, and the glen is nearly a mile distant. Go 
and tell Miss Dacres that I have much to say to her, and that she 
must come and spend the night with me.” 

“If you wish to see her, you must go there.” 

“This is very strange in Mildred,” said Alice, as she looked out 
to see how high the sun was. 

It proved not to be so late as she had imagined. She stood, a 
few moments, irresolute. 

“ Will you go?” said the boy; “’cause if you couldn’t, I was 
to carry back word.” 

“T will,” was her answer; and she threw on a light silk cloak 
with a hood to it, which she drew over her head. 

“Tell your mother,” said she, to Benjamin Walworth, whom 
she met soon after leaving the house, “that I have gone to the 
Glen, to meet Mildred Dacres, who has sent for me.” 

“You mean the Dark Glen, almost a mile from here ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“T should be afraid to go there alone.” 

“Why?” 

“Because Bird-Voice told me that her father says ’tis haunted.” 

“The Indians are superstitious. We mustn’t mind what they 
say.” 

“If you will go, let me go with you.” 

“No, Benjamin, I am not afraid to go alone, and Mildred wont 
care to have a third person present. Run and tell Aunt Esther 
where I’ve gone, so that my absence needn’t alarm her.” 

“ When shall you be back ?” 

“T will be sure to leave the Glen in season to be at home before 
dark.” 

Benjamin hastened home to tell his mother where Alice was 
gone, while she, after proceeding a few rods, struck into the same 
path which Gabriel Guthry took the morning he left her and Har- 
leigh standing on the doorstep. The path, which at first wound 
along a plain more or less thickly wooded, after fifteen minutes’ 
walk, entered upon ground free from trees, though excessively 
rough and broken, while’a hugh boulder was lying here and there, 
as if hurled from a rocky steep, at no great distance, by the hand 
of a Titan. A little further on, a hoarse and sullen sound, like 
the rush of waters, could be distinctly heard. 

It was not long before the path dropped so abruptly down into 
a deep glen, that had it not been for some bushes which grew by 
its side, near enough to be within reach of the hand, to have at- 
tempted to descend would have been dangerous as well as difti- 
cult. Here a scanty stream could be seen tumbling down its rocky 
bed, which, after crossing the glen, was lost in a narrow chasm, so 
deep and dark that the eye could not penetrate its depths. Alice 
had often, when a child, with a feeling of awe, not unmingled with 
terror, attempted to gaze down into its hidden and unfathomed 
recesses. 

While descending the path, a thick clump of evergreens had 
partly intercepted her view of the glen ; but when she had accom- 
plished the descent, so that every part of it was visible, she became 
alarmed at finding that Mildred was not present. She might, she 
thought, having become tired of waiting, left for a few minutes, 
and she called her loudly by name. There was no answer. The 
dismal moaning of the waters hastening on to be swallowed up in 
the dark, mysterious abyss, and the whispers of the wind among 
the thick pines, which looked gloomily down from the verge of the 
rocky cliff that overhung the glen, alone broke the silence. 


With a feeling of terror, combined with that singular and horri- 
ble species of fascination by which the serpent is supposed to en- 
thral its victim, she slowly approached the brink of the abyss. A 
single ray of sunshine, struggling through an opening among the 
trees above, cast a faint glimmer on its bleak waters. She started 
back aghast, for they mirrored a human face, though so distorted 
were its lineaments caused by the wavering light, that she could 
trace in it no resemblance to any one which she had ever before 
seen. As for a few moments she gazed upon it, while she recalled 
to mind what Benjamin Walworth had told her, she began to think 
that the father of Bird-Voice had some reason for saying that the 
glen was haunted. 

At this moment, there was a rustling of the trees immediately 
above her, too loud to be occasioned by the slight breeze, then in 
motion. 

“Mildred has come,” she murmured to herself, with a sigh of 
relief, at the same time looking up to the place where she had 
heard the noise. 

No one was to be seen. 

“« Mildred—Mildred !” she exclaimed, in earnest and excited 
accents. 

There was no answer, and moving further back, so that she 
could have & better opportunity to see, she again looked up to the 
place where she had hoped to see Mildred. All at once, a shadow 
came stealing over her, blotting out the faint and glimmering light 
which fell around. The next moment, a heavy hand was laid 
upon her shoulder. Already wildly excited, a piercing shriek 
attested the terror which seized her, nor when Gabriel Guthry bent 
down over her, so that his breath drifted across her blanched face, 
did her alarm subside. 

With a quick, nervous movement, she shook herself free of the 
hand pressing so heavily on her shoulder, and turning, attempted 
to flee from the glen. But ere she had gone half a dozen paces, 
her arm was held in Gabriel’s strong grasp, and her footsteps were 
stayed. 

“ Release me—let me go !” she exclaimed, wildly, and struggling 
to free herself. At the same time, she cast a hurried glance up- 
wards to the verge of the cliff, with the faint hope that Mildred 
had at last arrived. 

“You will have to look many times, if it is her you seck, who 


may be likened to Jezebel of old, who bowed the knee to Baal, 
and who decked herself with jewels and ornaments of gold.” 

“How should you know who it is I am looking for?” said 
Alice. 

Gabriel’s only answer was a grim smile. 

“Mildred Dacres has been here and has gone?” said she, when 
she saw his smile. 

“When you see her you can ask her,” was Gabriel’s discour- 
teous reply. 

“Let me leave this place, Gabriel Guthry,” said she. 
grows darker and gloomier every moment.” 

should you leave it ?”’ 

“Tm afraid.” 

“T have made a covenant with myself—and evil betide me if I 
break it—that you shall not go hence till you have promised me 
never to be the wife of Clarence Harleigh. Yea, more than that : 
you will never leave here till I have your solemn oath to be mine.” 

“‘T will neither promise the one nor the other.” 

“You will change your mind before I suffer you to go, for it 
has been revealed to me that you will be my bride, or the bride— 
not of Clarence Harleigh, but of a grim and ghastly bridegroom, 
from whom you would be glad to find refuge, even with me.” 

“I know what you mean,” said she, and with a look full of 
wild terror, she raised her eyes to his. 

The same frenzied glare was in them she had often seen before, 
while his face was frightfully pale and haggard. 

“ Gabriel, have pity on me!’ said she, falteringly, and holding 
back with all her strength, for he was slowly impelling her towards 
the brink of the fearful chasm. 

“Why should you struggle against fate? Look me in the eyes, 
and take the oath I require.” 

“ Never!” 

“Which is the same as to say you will not be mine.” 

It is.”” 

“ You know the alternative ?” 

“T know what you have said.” 

“Tt is well.” 

Saying thus, with a sudden impulsion, he urged her forward, 
till they stood on the very brink of the abyss. 

“Search with your eyes its dark and fathomless depths. Strain 
them to the utmost,” said he, “ for in them, the other bridegroom 
I named is ready to receive you.” 

“O spare me! Life is sweet.” 

“ Choose between us—me and the bridegroom, death.” 

“There is one whose arm is stronger than yours. On Him I 
call.” 

The words had scarcely left her lips, when a deep, stern voice 
said : 

“ Gabriel Guthry, what do you there ?” 

He knew that the voice was Mr. Walworth’s, and startled and 
overawed by his unexpected appearance, he unconsciously relaxed 
his hold on the arm of Alice. With a cry of joy, and almost at 
a single bound, she reached the foot of the precipitous ascent which 
led from the glen. The hand of Mr. Walworth was held down to 
help her, and the next moment she was clasped in his arms, and 
with her head leaning on his bosom, sobbing convulsively. This 
burst of emotion saved her from fainting. Tears, which had been 
dried up by terror, flowed freely, and the blood rushed back to lip 
and cheek, whence all color had flown. 

Gabriel, meanwhile, did not stir from the spot where he stood 
when Alice made her escape from him. It was well that she had 
the support of her uncle’s strong arm, for without his assistance, 
now that the ecstacy of fear which had strained and thrilled every 
nerve to the utmost, had given place to a sense of security, her 
physical powers were so exhausted that she would have found it 
difficult to reach home. 

That evening, without exactly knowing the nature of the danger 
which had threatened Alice, the children hovered near her, as if 
they apprehended it menaced her still, and might be averted by 
their proximity ; and when the choral strains of a hymn—on the 
present occasion one of thanksgiving—stole out through the open 
windows, and floating away on the air, was borne into the midst 
of some neighbor’s dwelling, the inmates joined heart and voice, 
for they knew it was the incense of praise offered for the safety of 
one who was dear to them all. 

The hymn, so full of rich and inspiring harmony, as stealing 
forth it broke the solemn silence of the evening, had been preceded 
by « prayer, breathed forth by Mr. Walworth in a low voice and 
with trembling lips, for he felt humbled and condemned at finding 
that what he had encouraged in Gabriel Guthry, as deep and ex- 
alted religious fervor, had at length manifested itself in that most 
dangerous species of funaticism which gives to crime the name of 


duty. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 
(Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorialfeontaining the previeus chapters of 
this story, can be had at our office of publication, or at. any of the periodical 
depots.) 


“ It 


YEARLY FOOD OF ONE MAN. 

From the army and navy diet scales of France and England, 
based upon the recognized necessities of large numbers of men in 
active life, it is inferred that about two and one-fourth pounds 
avoirdupois of dry food, per day, are required for each individual ; 
of this, about three-fourths are vegetable, and the rest animal. At 
the close of an entire year, the amount is upwards of eight hun- 
dred pounds. Enumerating under the title of water al! the various 
drinks, its estimated sry is about fifteen hundred pounds per 
annum. The air received by iar may be taken at eight 
hundred pounds. With these figures before us, we are able to see 
how the case stands. The food, water and air which a man re 


ceives, amount, in the aggregate, to more than three thousand 
unds a year—about a ton and a half, or twent, times his weight. 

This enormous quantity shows the expenditure of material required 

A living being is the result of change on a great scale. 


for life. 
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THE HOOPOE. 


CURIOUS BIRDS. 


We have placed on this and the following page some finely en- 
ved representations of curious specimens of the feathered tribes, 
the first of which, the hoo (upupa epops) is a bird of very re- 
markable appearance. The true hoopoes (genus upupa) are all 
distinguished by a crest upon the head, composed of a double row 
of lengthened plumes, and capable 
of being red 5 at pleasure. The 
only European species is a sum- 
mer bird of passage on the conti- 
nent, where it travels northward as 
far as Sweden. It never breeds in 
Great Britain, though it sometimes 
accidentally occurs there. One 
was sent to London a few years 
ago from the county of Fife. The 
bird is called bubola by the Italians, 
most likely from its peculiar cry. 
It keeps itself concealed mag 
the trees ; butit is constantly h 
repeating the syllable bu, bu, bu, bu, 
with such a strong sonorous voice 
that it may be heard to a great dis- 
tance. Its song, properly so called, 
is only uttered during the honey- : 
moon. Although the hoopoe lives 
and builds in woods, it may fre- 
be seen in fine weather in AA 
fields and orchards in search ot i = 
food. It builds in the natural hol- 
low of a tree, or in the deserted 
excavation of a woodpecker. The 
nest is com outwardly of 
feathers, and is lined with the hair 
of cows and horses. The eggs 
are grayish white, finely spotted 
with brown. The bird is vei 
common in Egypt. A nearly al- 
lied species is found at the C 
and also in the East Indies. 
this bird the frontal plumes are de- 
veloped very remarkably. White 
remarks, in his Natural History of 
Selborne: “The* most unusual 
birds I ever remarked in these 
parts are a pair of hoopoes, which 
came several years ago in the suin- 
mer, and frequented an ornament- 
ed piece of ground which joins my 
garden for several weeks. ‘They 
used to march about in a stately 
manner, feeding on the walks, and 
seemed disposed to build, but the 
boys frightened them away.” Our 
second engraving is a fine sketch 
of a snowy owl (Noctua Nyctea), 
which has just struck its talons 
into a captured rabbit. Thename 
of this bird is derived from the 
whiteness of its plumage, which is 
only interrupted on the head and 
neck by a few minute dots of dull 
brown, and the rest of its body by 
regular streaks of the same color, 
but narrowed and lighter on the 
under than the upper surface. 
These streaks do not extend to the 
legs, down to 
ws by v ick, shaggy, 
hair-like feathers. The whole 
the plumage is extremely soft, 
close and thick, affording a most 
effectual defence from the severities 
of the weather, to which this bird 
is constantly exposed in the Arctic 
regions which it inhabits. Even 
the beak is almost entirely buried 
in the discs of the eyes, which ad- 
vance internally to a much 
extent than on the outer side. The 
iris is of a bright, golden yellow; 
the tail short, scarcely extendin 
beyond the wings; and the bill 
and claws strongly curved and ot 


a deep black. The full- 
grown female, which is 
rather larger than the 
male, measures two feet 
in length and more than 
five in the expanse of its 
wings ; and is consequent- 
ly far the largest, but with- 
out the tuft of feathers on 
its head, with which we 
are acquainted. The 
snowy owl is an occasion- 
al visitant of Great Brit- 
ain, and not very infre- 

uent in the Orkney and 

hetland Islands. It mi- 
grates from the Arctic re- 
gions of both the old and 
the New World, on the 
approach of winter, but 
without pry to the 
southward of the colder 
portions of the temperate 
zone. If we remember 
right, one of these birds 
was shot a few winters 
since on one of the islands 
in our harbor. It frequent- 
ly hunts by day, and in- 

eed if it did not do so, 
what would become of it 
in those far northern coun- 
tries where “a sleepless 
summer of long light,” 
knows not for months the 
refreshing influence of noc- 
turnal darkness? It preys 
not only on quadrupeds 
and birds, but frequently 
strikes its talons into fish, 
and bears them, astonish- 
ed, from their moist abode 
into the leafy recesses of the forest. Its own flesh is said to be 
white and well flavored, and when in good condition, is eaten both 
by the native Indians and the residents in fur-countries. The 
greater proportion of the owl family hunt-by night or during the 
sweet but sombre hours of twilight. Their flight is light, buoyant, 
noiseless, and performed by slow but regular flapping of the wings. 


THE WANDERING ALBATROSS. 


= a duced to heighten the horror of the 


THE SNOWY OWL. 


Their food, like that of most birds of prey, is various, but they 
seem to prefer mice and similar small quadrupeds, probably be- 
cause the habits of these minute creatures are, like their own, noc- 
turnal. Owls are solitary, seldom more than one pair being found 
together, although the woodcock owl (otus brachystus) is seen, dur- 
ing autumn, in small conjoined families, flocks of ten and twelve 
together; and the Arkansas owl 
of America may be described as 
gregarious. “There is something,” 
says Wilson, “in the character ot 
the owl so recluse, solitary and 
mysterious, something so discord! 
ant in the tones of its voice, heard 
only amid the silence and gloom 
of night, and in the most lonely and 
sequestered situations, as to have 
strongly impressed the minds of 
mankind in general with sensations 
of awe and abhorrence of the 
whole tribe. The poets have in- 
dulged freely in this general 

judice, and in their descriptions 
and delineations of midnight 
storms, and gloomy scenes of na- 
ture, the owl is generally intro- 


picture.” Look at the owl, how- 
ever, and it will be seen that its 
structure accords with the circum- 
stances in which it is placed. The 
beak, though concealed by the mar- 
gin ot the disc, or circle of feath- 
ers on each side, radiating from 
the eyes, is powerful and strongly 
curved. The talons are singular- 
ly hooked, acute, and also highly 
retractile; while the outer toe is 
capable of being directed either 
forward or backward, that it may 
strengthen the grasp, claw being 
opposed to claw. Should the 
reader ever have an owl settle on 
his arm or his hand, he will have 
an adequate remembrance of the 
hold which this bird can take, so 
recisely adapted to its mode ot 
ife. And then, who is not struck 
"i the huge head of the owl? 
hat is the seat of organs special- 
challenging our admiration. 
here is an ear of wondrous 
mechanism; the auditory cavities 
within the skull are prodigiously 
enlarged, and the external orifice 
is proportionate, concealed be- 
tween two extensive and mem- 
braneous valves, from the edges 
of which proceed the feathers 
which form the outer view of the 
disc’ which encircles the face. 
The leaves of the double valve 
are capable of being thrown apart, 
80 as to give the freest entrance to 
every slight vibration of the air, 
and then to circulate it; and the 
effect is increased by cavities con- 
nected with the internal mechan- 
ism so widely diffused, that the 
owl hears with the greatest dis- 
tinctness the faintest noise, as the 
cry of a mouse, or even its rustle 
among the straw where it hides. 
No less remarkable is the organ ot 
sight than that of hearing. The 
eyes of the owl are expressly adapt- 
ed to the ry light of evening 
and night, the pupils poing ca 
ble of great dilatation. t that 
season, the eyes of a cat may be 
seen to glare with unwonted bright- 
ness, and in this there is a resem- 
blance to those of the owl. But 
the latter are inferior in power to 
the former. During the day, the 
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’ snow-flake. The large picture on 
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nocturnal hunter remains in his 
retreat, with half-closed eyes, the 
membraneous curtain being drawn 
over them ; but when the shades of 
evening are gathering, the mem- 
branes are folded up at the corner 
angles with the socket, and the 


the owl, enlarged for this remark- 
able —— has a globular con- 
tour from the peculiar arrangement 
of the plumage which covers it. 
The top of it is garnished, in many 
species, with two elongated tufts, 
pearance, capable of bein 
and And oon 
how: full, soft and downy is the 
whole plumage! Other birds pro- 
duce sound their movement. 
Who has not the whistling 
rush of the fleet-winged pigeon, or 
the whirring of the partridge ris- 
ing in the air? But those who 
have observed the owl skimming 
round the farm-yard, or along the 
hedge-row, are aware that it is 
peculiarly buoyant and noiseless ; 
and this is owing to the plumage, 
so loose and soft, and yielding to 
every breath, that it moves like a 


the opposite page represents the 
wandering albatross, the largest ot 
all the birds that frequent the sea- 
coast. The albatross has been 
often noticed between six and 
seven hundred | es from land, 
in the middle of the Southern 
Ocean; it is reasonable, there- 
fore, to conclude that it habituall 
reposes like the gulls, which it 
otherwise very much resembles, 
in its habits and characteristics, 
while floating upon the surface 
of the water, though it neither 
dives nor can it be said truly to 
swim. It measures three feet in 
length, while the extent of its 
wings is variously stated. Forster 
says it is about ten feet; Parkins, 
eleven feet seven inches; Cook, 
eleven feet; another authority 
twelve feet—a specimen in the 
Leverian Museum measured thir- 
teen feet—and Ives describes one, 
shot off the Cape of Good Hope, 
which measured seventeen feet and 
a half from wing to wing. “ How 

werful,” says Dr. Arnott, “ must 

the wing muscles of birds which 
sustain themselves in the air for 
hours together! The great alba- 
tross, with wings extending four- 
teen feet or more, is seen in the 
stormy solitude of the Southern 
Ocean, accompanying ships for 
whole days, without even resting 
on the waves.” The albatross has 
been called by the Dutch, the Cape 
sheep, on account of its extreme 
corpulence. ‘The beak of the bird 
is very powerful, but it seldom acts 
except on the defensive. It gets 
rid of the sea-gulls, who are con- 
stantly teasing it, in a singular 
manner, by descending rapidly 


THE CURASSOW. 


only in bad weather that their flight 
is at any great elevation. i 
voice resembles the braying of an 
ass. The large picture on this 
page delineates the curassow of 
uth America. These birds are 
mild and tranquil in their charac- 
ter, fearless of danger, and often 
losing their lives in consequence. 
They have a bill of moderate length 
and considerable thickness, deeper 
than broad, with the upper mandi- 
ble curved and rounded from base 
to point. The crest is close and 
tufty ; the tail is formed of twelve 
broad pens. It is found plentifull 
in French Guiana, where its files 
is much prized. The king vulture, 
delineated in the second picture on 
this page, is a South American 
bird, and is found in Peru, Brazil, 
Guiana, Paraguay, and Mexico. 
At the mature age of four years, 
it has been minutely described by 
D’Azara. ‘The beak is straight 
for about one-third of its length, 
then very much curved, and sur- 
rounded at its base by a membrane 
which forms on each side as far as 
the eyes, a considerable sinking in, 
in which are situated the ample 
apertures of the nostrils. Between 
these is a sort of crest, which is 
neither elongated nor retreating, 
and which falls indifferently on 
either side ; it is of a soft substance, 
and its extremity is formed by a 
remarkable group of warts. On 
the head is a crown of naked blood- 
red skin. A bandelette of very 
short and black hair extends from 
one eye to the other; below the 
marked portion of the neck is a 
very handsome sort of frill; some 
of the plumes of which are direct- 
ed forwards, and some backwards, 
while it is so ample that the bird, 
in drawing itself in, can conceal in 
it its neck, and a large part of its 
head. ‘The remiges, and the | 
upper coverts of the vn, 
tail, a trace on the back, the beak 
as far as the membrane, and the 
tarsi, are black. ‘The membrane 
and the fleshy crost of the beak are 
orange ; the naked skin of the base 
of the beak is purple, and the 
edges of the eye-lids are of a live- 
ly red. The naked portion of the 
neck is agreeably covered: it is 
carnation on the sides, purple be- 
low the head, yellow in front, and 
blackish: violet near the bands 
and the wrinkles of the occiput. 
The iris of the eye, and all the 
rest of the plumage, are white. 
The total length of the bird is 
twenty-nine inches and a half; that 
of the fleshy crest is eighteen lines. 
The bird delineated in the last en- 
graving on this page is the apterix, 
a native of Australia, chietly re- 
markable for its ay no wings, 
acurious peculiarity for a bird. 
It inhabits low, marshy places. 
The bill is very long, and is curi- 
ously enough furnished with long 
hairs. It is one of the oddest- 
looking individuals to be found 


through the air, and plunging the a 
assailant into the water. ‘The general color is a dull white, clouded | voracious is it that it may be taken with a hook and line, baited | among the feathered tribes. The study of ornithology is one of 
with pale brown, the wings being black; the bill is yellow; the | merely with a piece of sheep’s skin. To the flying fish, these | the most interesting within the range of natural science, and every 
legs tlesh-color. Its weight has been variously stated at from | birds are peculiarly obnoxious; driven by the dolphin out of the | one has an opportunity of pursuing it practically, for there is 
twelve to twenty-eight pounds. Small marine animals and the | water, to vibrate their finny wings in a short flight through the | scarcely a locality on the face of the globe in which some of the 
spawn of fishes orm the chief food of this bird ; but it also greedi- | air, they sweep upon them, and seize them with their powerful | feathered tribes are not found, and some of them are with us all 
ly devours all kinds of fishes when they can be obtained. So | beak, the edges of which, in both mandibles, are sharp as a knife. | the year round. 
Fish of many pounds in 
weight are securely grasp- 
ed by this formidable in- 
strument, and borne away 
with the utmost ease. 
Their voracity is equal to 
their powers, and they are 
capable of swallowing a 
very large fish at a single 
bolt. A poor fellow who 
fell overboard from a man- 
of-war, off the island of 
St. Paul's, in the Southern 
Indian Ocean, was imme- 
diately perceived by two 
or three albatrosses; the 
boat was lowered with all 
speed, but nothing was 
found excepting his hat, 
pierced through with the 
violent stroke of their 
beaks, the first of which 
had, most probably, pene- 
trated the skull and caused 
instant death. From the 
great weight of the birds, 
they have much difficulty 
in raising themselves into 
the air, which they do by 
striking the surface of the 
water with their feet, but 
when once on the wing, 
their flight is rapid. It is 
apparently performed with 
at ease, as they appear 
to do little more than sway 
themselves in the air, 
sometimes inclining to the 
left and at other times to 
the right, gliding with 
great rapidity over the 
THE KING VULTURE. surface of the séa. It is THE AUSTRALIAN APTERIX. ° 


eyes, fully opened, are perfectly 
ready for the chase. The head of ee ae 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
CARRIE’S SERENADE. 


BY ORVILLE PEARSSE. 


_—~ 


Sing lightly, lightly, lightly our midnight song of love, 
While brightly, brightly, brightly the stare shine out above. 
The zephyr’s light float softly round, 
To catch from us sweet music’s sound ; 
And soft we touch each silver string, 
As gaily to the fair we sing. 
Then lightly—sing lightly beneath the lilac’s shade, 
In tones of sweetest melody our midnight serenade. 


Sing lightly, lightly, lightly our midnight song of love, 
While brightly, brightly, brightly the moon sails on above. 
On Carrie’s brow her bright rays gleam : 
But lightly play, nor break her dream, 
Lest her bright orbs shall ope and shine, 
And shame the moon with beams divine. 
~ Then lightly—sing lightly beneath the lilac’s shade, 
In tones of sweetest melody our midnight serenade. 


Sing lightly, lightly, lightly our midnight song of love, 
While brightly, brightly, brightly shine moon and stars above. 
Let our soft tones night’s stillness break, 
To charm her dreams, but not to wake: 
Nor rouse her with our harmony, 
Lest her sweet voice our notes outvie. 
Then lightly—sing lightly beneath the lilac’s shade, 
In tones of sweetest melody our midnight serenade. 


Sing lightly, lightly, lightly our midnight song of love, 
While brightly, brightly, brightly beam heaven’s bright orbs above. 
Our song we’ll raise in their clear gleam, 
Sweet Carrie is our lovely theme ; 
May they for her shine ever bright: 
Heaven bless the fair—Good night! good night! 
Then lightly—sing lightly beneath the lilac’s shade, 
in tones of sweetest melody our midnight serenade. 


+ > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MABEL VERNON: 


—OR,— 


“THE OLD SCOT’S PLAID.” 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


In one of the sparsely populated districts of Cheshire, at the 
foot of a little hill known to the peasantry as Wimbramoor, dwelt, 
some twenty ago, the widow and only daughter of Robert Vernon, 
a poor peasant. He had been poor all his life, as his father had 
been before him, and dying, he had left only poverty, the unavoid- 
able legacy of the poor, to his wife and offspring. The little cot- 
tage which they leased was a poor affair enough, although there 
was an acre of ground attached to it, from which old Anna, as she 
was called, managed to eke out a straitened subsistence for her- 
self and child,—her wee singing bird, as she designated the little 
Mabel. 

There was no house within a mile of their’s, and the child 
would sit by her old mother’s side, as she spun her flax, and sing 
to her in such beautiful and bird-like tones as none but the purely 
gifted can know. Many was the time, with the pleasant notes 
ringing in her ears, that old Anna would fall asleep and dream of 
nightingales in the house, and when she awoke, the recollection of 
it would never fail to console her, even in the darkest hour; for 
to dream of singing birds was one of the good omens, so con- 
sidered among the peasantry. 

Two miles from Wimbramoor there stands an old Gothic church, 
perched on the summit of a huge rock, and famous alike for its 
great antiquity and the quaint inscriptions to be met with upon 
the tombstones within the enclosure which surrounds it. The 
church, though still kept in good repair, is purported to have been 
built some time preceding the Crusades. It stands alone, with no 
other human dwelling near it save the flat-roofed cottage of old 
Jacob Mirables, the sexton. 

Old Jacob was a distant connection of the Vernons, and Mabel, 
two or three times in the course of her life, had been there with 


“her mother, and on one occasion had been prevailed upon to war- 


ble one of her beautiful, untutored airs within the old man’s hear- 
ing. He was taken so completely by surprise that he insisted with 
much earnestness that the little Mabel should come to the next 
great anniversary meeting and sing in the choir. The great anni- 
versary sermon was usually read by some celebrated divine, on 
which occasion the nobility and gentry were expected to be pres- 
ent to participate in the exercises, and the proceeds of the meeting 
were to be annually devoted to the repairing and adornment of the 
church. The choir was usually composed of a large number of 
young people of both sexes, who sung by rote, and who were 
trained for the occasion by Mr. Isaac Treacles, the organist, a 
weazen-faced, penurious-looking young man of twenty-eight. 
Accordingly, at the instigation of Sexton Mirables, Mabel was 
introduced into the choir, which had just commenced rehearsing, 
in order to be in readiness for the great anniversary. 

“‘ Remember,” said Mr. Isaac Treacles, on the occasion of the 
last rehearsal, “that every one of ye, girls, who are selected for 
the choir, must come, symbolmatic of the lily of the valley, 
arrayed in white !” 

Old Anna was too poor to procure a white frock for Mabel, and 
so when the great anniversary day arrived, with many a misgiving 
at heart, the poor child hurried to the church to meet the choir, 
and the irascible teacher, Mr. Treacles. 

“ You little fright,” said the piously dignified Mr. Treacles, with 
a frown, “why did ye come to church on anniversary day in that 
old Scot’s plaid? When I tould ye better ye maun know better. 


Didn't ye know that all the gentry would be here from far and 
wide? And didn’t I tell ye beforehand ye must all wear white 
dresses, symbolmatic of the lily of the valley? And all but ye, 
stupid heathen (ye maun see them in the gallery even now), are 
arrayed in pure white. I’ave as good a mind as I ever ’ad to 
send ye back to Wimbramoor. But ye can’t expect to sit with 
the singers, anyways ; so if ye stay to sing ye must sit alone on 
the steps at the left of the organ, and not show your face to the 
people that come in!” 

For a good round pound Mr. Treacles at that moment would 
not have suffered little Mabel to quit the church ; so he forced her 
without ceremony into the little niche at the left of the organ, and 
bade her dry up her foolish eyes and sing when the choir sang. 

Mabel was not yet thirteen, though she was rather tall for her 
years, and on the whole somewhat shy and timid in consequence 
of the isolated manner in which she had been brought up. Her 
hair was of a glossy texture, dark brown, and fell about her shoul- 
ders in natural ringlets. There was a depth of expression in her 
thoughtful, earnest eyes, such as is rarely to be met with in one 
so young, and one so perfectly untutored. Even the coarse-natured 
and worldly-minded Mr. Treacles might have had some vague 
idea of a something which he did not feel sure of fully understand- 
ing, in that poor little tremulous thing in the humble Scot’s plaid. 
He knew that the little voice sounded high and clear above the 
rest, and he rather admired the effect which it produced. He even 
mentioned it to Mr. Squeagles, the parish clerk, pompously assert- 
ing that if he, Treacles, could but have the training of old Anna’s 
daughter for one year, and be sure of pay for his valuable services, 
he could make her sing like a goldfinch; although, contrary to 
Mr. Treacles’s assertion, and with all respect to Mr. Treacles’s 
knowledge, we had never.supposed the goldfinch to have been a 
remarkably musical bird. 

Old Anna, although she had a strong desire to see little Mabel 
singing with the choir on the great anniversary day, did not come 
to church, for it was indispensable that some one should stay at 
home and tend the pigs and poultry; and the child felt grateful to 
think that the only one who cared for her should thus be spared 
from sharing in her humility. 

It was a lovely autumnal Sabbath, and the old church was filled 
to overflowing with the gentry and peasantry of Mottram, and the 
surrounding parishes. A celebrated divine had already come up 
from London, and the last empty pew, the property of Sir Arthur 
Clinman, was rapidly being filled with the silks and satins of Lady 
Clinman and her daughters. The great Mr. Treacles stood erect 
in the gallery, in front of the organ, awaiting the silent signal 
from the curate to begin the exercises. At length the signal was 
given, and with many a wry grimace and distortion of the body, 
the organist began the prelude. At the rise and fall of the hand 
the choir struck in, and simultaneously from the little niche on the 
left arose the clear and bird-like tones of Mabel Vernon. Louder 
and clearer rose the voice, far above the swell of the organ and 
the discordant notes of the choir. All alone in the little niche the 
poor child sang as though she was inspired. Every eye in the 
church was directed inquiringly in the direction of the organ and 
the little niche to the left. At the close of the exercises many an 
exclamation of surprise and pleasure burst in whispered accents 
from the lips of the audience. 

One gentleman who, to judge from the earnestness of his ex- 
pression and attitude, had taken more than a common interest in 
the unknown voice, arose from a pew which he had been occupy- 
ing in the body of the church, and ascended into the gallery. 
When the singing re-commenced, he found that the marvellous 
tones, instead of proceeding from any part of the choir, came 
from the other side of the organ and entirely separate from the 
main body of the singers. Passing round, he discovered the child 
seated on the step where the great Mr. Treacles, in the magna- 
nimity of his soul, had proposed she might sit, as a very great favor 
to herself, her head thrown baek, her deep blue eyes dilated, 
though upon her cheeks the traces of those simple, heartfelt tears, 
which the assumptive arrogance of the organist had called forth, 
were still visible. He saw in the little child something more than 
the plain Scot’s plaid which had so aroused the indignation and 
disgust of that exemplary man, Mr. Treacles. When her part 
was concluded, the stranger advanced softly to where she sat, and 
laying his hand gently on her head, said to her in sweet accents: 

“My child, you seem to take unusual interest in the exercises, 
I should judge, by your singing alone in the manner I have found 
you. You love music, I think, do you not, my little friend ?” 

“O, yes,” said Mabel, glancing up furtively into the stranger’s 
face, “ I love some kinds of music. But I don’t love to hear Mr. 
Treacles play the organ.” 

“O, you don’t,” said the stranger with a good-natured smile. 
“Perhaps we may be able to find some one who will play it more 
to your taste. What is your name, my child ?”’ 

“ Mabel,—Mabel Vernon, sir.” 

“A pretty name. And you love to sing, do you not, Mabel ?” 

“ O, yes, sir, I love to sing, and mother and Mr. Mirables love 
to hear me.” 

“ And who is this Mr. Mirables, my child, who takes so great 
an interest in your singing ?”’ 

“O, sir, he is the sexton, and he got the seat for me, sir, in the 
choir. I shouldn’t sing at all, sir, if he had not asked permission 
for me of Mr. Treacles, the organist.” 

“ And why, then, are you not now seated in the choir ?” 

Here Mabel, with a blush of sensitive shame mantling on her 
cheek, made a full disclosure of all that Mr. Treacles had said to 
her in the morning ; and with a degree of modest reluctance, also 
admitted the inability of her mother to procure the white dress 
which the exacting Mr. Treacles had required of her for the occa- 
sion, if she wished to retain her seat in the choir. 


“The conceited churl!’”’ said the stranger, with a frown; “‘ we 
will teach him a lesson, my child, before we leave this place, that 
the weak-brained simpleton will not easily forget. Does your 
mother live far away from the church, Mabel ?” 

“O no, sir; my mother and I live all alone in the little cottage 
at the foot of Wimbramoor. It is only two short miles from tho 
church, sir.” 

“Then I think I must pay a visit to your mother,” said the 
stranger, ‘and see if I cannot prevail upon her to allow you to go 
up to London with me, and have a teacher there who will teach 
you, I am sure, more than Mr. Treacles can. How would the 
arrangement suit you, Mabel? Would you like to go?” 

“O yes, I think I should,” said Mabel, earnestly, “if mother 
was only willing. I have heard Mr. Mirables speak of London as 
a very fine, nice place. He says there are a great many fine 
houses there, and fine people, and fine horses and carriages.” 


“ True, my child ; and other features that are of even greater 
value than these. There are philosophers and poets, painters, 
sculptors, historians and musical composers, besides the orators, 
the philanthropists and reformers. There are a great many good 
and wicked people there, and a great many who are sumptuously 
fed, and many more who are starving. London, my child, may 
be likened to a great panorama, or picture, made up of every con- 
ceivable shade and tint and character.” ; 

Mabel was excited beyond measure by the stranger’s glowing 


- description of London life, and longed with all the newly awak- 


ened ardor of childhood to go up there and witness for herself the 
mighty wonders of which he had spoken. A new and strange 
life seemed suddenly outstretched before her, of which, at present, 
she could form but an imperfect conception. 

During the whole time occupied by the learned divine in the de- 
livery of his homily, the stranger in whispered accents continued 
to converse with the little girl in the Scot’s plaid on the left of the 
organ. Mr. Treacles might have heard the buzzing of their 
voices where he sat, had he not been so intensely absorbed in wit- 
nessing the effect of the white dresses of his pupils upon the aristo- 
cratic portion of his people in the body of the church. When the 
homily was concluded, and the singing about to commence, the 
stranger took Mabel by the hand and led her round to one of the 
unoccupied seats in the rear of the singers. 

“ You shall soon see what a surprise I will give Mr. Treacles,” 
he said, smiling pleasantly, as he took a seat by her side. “But 
to please me, Mabel, you must refrain from singing with the choir 
this time. You shall soon have an opportunity to sing to those 
who will understand you better.” 

Once more the prelude commenced, and once more the choir 
struck in, but no more was heard the bird-like tones on the left 
of the organ. The audience missed the voice. Mr. Treacles 
looked surprised, and stretched his long neck inquiringly to the 
left of the organ. The choir looked perplexed, and gazed won- 
deringly at Mr. Treacles. Mr. Treacles frowned and gesticulated 
fiercely at the choir, as though he would have them to proceed at 
all hazards ; but the choir were confused, lost confidence and fal- 
tered, till nothing was finally heard but the harsh notes and harsher 
accompaniment of Mr. Treacles. At this critical point, and just 
as the audience were about leaving their seats in disgust, the 
stranger came forward, leading Mabel by the hand, and whispered 
a few words in Mr. Treacles’s ear. Mr. Treacles sprang from the 
stool, and bowing almost to the floor, motioned the stranger to his 
seat. The change was electrical. The audience were instantly 
chained to their seats in breathless attention, for peasant and 
knight alike recognized the hand of a master at the keys. He 
had drawn the little Mabel to his side, and had opened with one 
of Beethoven’s celebrated pieces. The little girl in the old Scot’s 
plaid stood like one entranced, while the rest of the choir, with 
Mr. Treacles at their head, gazed at the performer, and listened to 
his wonderful transitions in mute astonishment. In a few min- 
utes the news was circulated through every part of the church that 
the distinguished Mr. B——, the celebrated composer from Lon- 
don, was presiding at the organ. When he had ceased playing, 
the gentry crowded into the gallery to invite the illustrious stran- 
ger home with them ; but Mr. B——, with that ease and civility 
which is an inherent quality in the man of genius, readily disen- 
gaged himself from their importunities by reiterating what he had 
previously said to Mabel concerning the visit to her mother, 
and taking her by the hand, while Mr. Treacles looked on in be- 
wildered amazement, led her down the gallery stairs, and from 
thence out of the church. 

It is needless to enter into details concerning the interview, and 
the subsequent arrangements which Mr. B—— entered into with 
old Anna respecting the education and probable advancement of 
Mabel as a professional singer ; suffice it to say, that that gentle- 
man generously volunteered to take the child for a term of years 
and educate her at his own expense; and accordingly on his re- 
turn to London, Mabel accompanied him home, and immediately 
commenced her studies. 

At this time Mr. B—— was about thirty years of age, and in 
the very zenith of his fame. His sister was his housekeeper, and 
they resided in a quiet street in the suburbs of London. Miss 
B—— was older than her brother, and like him was possessed of 
generous and kindly impulses. From the moment that Mabel be- 
came a member of the household, each vied with the other to ren- 
der the child’s life a happy one. Whenever the name of a great 
singer was @mounced on the play-bills, Mabel was sure of the 
pleasure of attending the opera with Mr. B——, and listening with 
entranced soul to the divine melody. In this way time‘ passed 
pleasantly away, for the little child in the old church at Mottram 
had conceived a passionate regard for her teacher, which promised 
no abatement in after years. In the meantime her education rap- 
idly progressed, and she gave the fullest satisfaction to her teacher 
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of fulfilling the promise of her early years. At fifteen Mabel was 
an accomplished girl, tall, handsome, and queenly in her deport- 
ment, the pride of Mr. B—— and the admiration of his sister. 
She had lost none of the bird-like qualities of voice which had 
characterized her marvellous efforts in the old church at Mottram, 
although it had become strengthened and perfected by constant 
practice and a close application to study. At this time she had 
never been brought out in public, although the noble hearted Mr. 
B—— had cherished the confident hope that the success of his pro- 
tege would be complete and triumphant whenever that happy mo- 
ment should arrive. The coveted opportunity, like all other 
things for which we conceive an inordinate thirst, seemed very long 
in coming ; and Mr. B—— was much perplexed as to the most 
advisable method of bringing out his much admired pupil. 

At length, one day, the great composer received an invitation to 
preside at the organ in one of the churches in the town of Oldham, 
on some great jubilant occasion, and bring with him a single solo 
singer of merit. This was an occasion not to be slighted, as he 
rather desired that her first attempt should be made in the rural 
districts, rather than in the fyll glare of a fashionable London au- 
dience. Oldham is a large manufacturing town in Lancashire, 
seven miles north of Manchester, and about ten miles from Wim- 
bramoor, where our talented heroine was born. 

When the great day arrived, the large church was crowded near- 
ly to suffocation. There were several of the Mottram gentry 
present, besides some wealthy representatives of the manufactur- 
ing interests of Manchester. Mabel, trembling with excitement, 
and pale as marble, stood at the left of Mr. B——, who had just 
commenced the overture. She was robed in white satin, and held 
in her tremulous fingers a bouquet of modest flowers, which the 
master of the choir had presented her on first entering. For an 
instant the eye of the fair singer wandered_nervously over the sea 
of heads below, and prominent among them, in a suit of black, 
with white kids, she beheld her old tyrant, Mr. Treacles. His 
long neck was stretched inquiringly forward, and his keen, basilisk 
eye was peering malignantly into her own. It was evident she 
was the sole object in the gallery which could thus steadfastly 
chain the organist’s attention. In an instant her heart rose in her 
throat, and the recollection of her first great humility, associated 
with the sight of Mr. Treacles, came rushing irresistibly to her 
brain. She trembled violently, and as she withdrew her eyes from 
the impertinent gaze which had fastened them, she clung insensi- 
bly to the railing for support. No sooner did Mr. Treacles per- 
ceive the diabolical effect which he had produced upon his old 
pupil, than he drew in his head, winked two or three times at Mrs. 
Treacles, and rubbed his palms. 

When the poor girl’s part opened, her eyes were swimming, and 
there was a painful hesitancy, and a tremulous wavering of tone, 
and then a sudden sinking and almost total failure of voice. Mr. 
B—— saw that she was breaking, and with a sudden stop of the 
organ he produced a deathlike silence throughout the house. He 
then arose, seemingly with perfect composure, and taking the cold 
hand of his pupil, said to her in the kindest and most persuasive 
tones, which had the effect in an instant to recall her scattered 
powers : 

“ Mabel, my child, I will not chide you; but I will reason with 
you. There is not one in all the multitude before you, who would 
be liable to detect a fault in you, artistically speaking, so quick as I. 
Let this, then, nerve you to the duty which you owe to me, your 
oldest and truest friend, and to the perfect fulfilment of the grand 
mission before you.” 

He then took up his violin and struck boldly into the prelude to 
Haydn’s Creation. Mabel caught the inspiration in an instant, 
and when the critical moment arrived, joined in with the familiar 
accompaniment, singing the solo with such astonishing and over- 
powering effect as to cause even her arch enemy, Mr. Trea- 
cles, to forget his old hatred for the moment, and join fiercely in 
with the audience in stamping out its unqualified applause. 


From this time forward the career of Mabel Vernon became 
one life-long series of brilliant triumphs. She drew crowded 
houses wherever she appeared ; for, as with all great celebrities, 
the trumpet tongue of fame preceded her, heralding to the won- 
dering multitude the approach of a star of the proudest magnitude. 
The strange, bird-like voice went up to heaven from half the cities 
of the old world. Applause, applause, wherever she went. Even 
in the land of the sleepy burgher, that marvellous voice floated 
through the smoke-beclouded brain of the ponderous burgomaster, 
till he became lost in a trance of pleasure such as he had never 
dreamed of before. 

Ah! Mabel, it was the greatest wonder in the world that thy 
little head was not completely turned, and thy heart deflowered of 
the germ of gratitude, by the pomp and circumstance, the devo- 
tion and flattery which surrounded thee at every step! But no; 
through fame, and fortune, and flattery, the heart of Mabel Ver- 
non remained unchanged. She did not forget her early friends. 
That old mother in the cottage at Wimbramoor and Sexton 
Mirables were among the first objects of her care. And when, 
some twelve years later, in the full maturity of her powers, a 
magnificent and queenly woman—rich, honored, and caressed—on 
her final return to England from her professional transatlantic 
tour, she did not forget to become the earnest, loving, and devoted 
wife of her early instructor (he was but fifteen years her senior), 
upon whom, years before, in the old church of Mottram—the 
abashed and degraded pupil of Mr. Treacles—she had lavished 
the entire wealth of her childish affections, it is no marvel, per- 
haps, that those who knew her best should wonder the least at the 
strange and seemingly unequal union. 
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To quell the pride, even of the greatest, we should reflect how 
much we owe to others and how little to ourselves. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE SILENT CITY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Soft twilight plays upon the western sky, 
Bright day has fled before the pall of night; 

Slow, gentle winds among the branches sigh, 
And silence comes as flies the cheerful light. 


Peace rules the hour—in each abode of life 
Sleep, like an angel, sits with folded wings; 

With day have fled discordant notes of strife, 
And sweet forgetfulness the evening brings. 


The risen moon with softened light reveals 
A silent city, motionless in sleep ; 

But here no midnight bell sends forth its peals, 
No watchmen guard and nightly vigils keep. 


Life’s wild, tempestuous waves may surge and roll, 
The cannon’s roar may tell of fearful woe. 

But here each marble tomb and grassy knoll 
Announce the peace of those who rest below. 


What though the sun shall wake the sleeping earth, 
And bid the mingled sounds of toil arise? 

What though the blaze again illumes the hearth, 
And Time once more his daily circuit flies? 


They slumber still—though centuries may flee, 
And earth be peopled o’er and o’er again, 
The silent city’s inmates yet shall be 
At rest, and free from every woe and pain. 


Softly the tombstones glisten in the light, 
While o'er them weeping willows sadly droop; 
And flitting shadows of the marble bright 
Seem like a ghostly band, a spectre troop. 


Peace to thee, silent city! may thy stones 
Yet for a season glisten e’en as now; 

May mournful music linger in the tones 
Of the light zephyr on the willow’s bough. 
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[From the Boston Traveller. 
BALLOU’S PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


THovusanps of our readers, in passing along Winter Street, have 
doubtless paused to gaze upon the lofty and imposing block on the 
right hand coming from Tremont; yet few, perhaps, of the many 
who have admired the exterior of the structure have ever even 
dreamed of the scene of industry and activity which is constantly 
going on under that roof. The readers of Ballou’s publications 
have doubtless paused and scrutinized the building with great in- 
terest, and wondered by what magic power so many millions of 
papers, so many millions of books and magazines, are manufac- 
tured therein and furnished as acceptable offerings to the public, 
in the course of a year. There are no very marked features of 
architectural composition apparent in the structure, and without a 
knowledge of the purpose to which it is devoted, this temple cf 
literature and art would be regarded only as the tasteful and mag- 
nificent store of some enterprising up-town merchant. But a 
glance at the interior will soon solve the problem as to the possi- 
bility of such apparent herculean labors, and convince the most 
skeptical of the wonders which may be wrought by enterprise, 
indomitable perseverance, ample capital and skill. A few days 
since we visited this spacious and magnificent publishing house, 
and we have no doubt our readers will be interested in a brief 
sketch. 

The building was erected a few months ago by the owner of the 
same, M. M. Ballou, Esq., publisher, with especial reference to the 
purposes to which it is devoted. Its cost was between forty and 
fifty thousand dollars, and as a whole it reflects great credit upon 
the architect as well as on the taste of the proprietor. Every 
apartment, office and operating room is admirably arranged, well 
lighted and ventilated, and warmed by steam; in a word, there is 
nothing wanting to render the entire building just what it is in- 
tended to be—a model publishing house. It is not often, in any 
city in this country, that every department of labor requisite for 
the production of a first class literary publication is carried on 
under the same roof; but here, in their respective commodious and 
pleasant offices, studios and work-rooms, we may find editors, 
designers, engravers, printers, pressmen, binders, mail-clerks, etc., 
and the whole army of those artists whose peculiar and we had 
almost said exclusive province, was to enrich, beautify and im- 
prove the “ Pictorial,” the “ Flag of our Union,” and the “ Dollar 
Magazine.” It may appear almost incredible, but the fact, never- 
theless, is apparent, that twelve Adams’s presses are constantly 
employed in printing “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” “ Flag of our Union” 
and “Dollar Monthly.” The reader will not, however, be aston- 
ished by the special activity in this department of labor, when we 
state that the circulation of the “ Pictorial” is one hundred and 
three thousand copies ; that of the “ Flag of our Union” seventy- 
eight thousand, and the “Dollar Monthly” seventy-three thou- 
sand two hundred. 

Those who are quick at figures will readily see what an immense 
number of copies of these publications are issued in the course of 
a year, and possibly approximate in a calculation the number of 
families whose homes are rendered attractive by the weekly visits 
of these beautiful specimens of art and pleasing and pure caskets 
of literature. The presses are run by a beautiful twenty-horse 
power steam engine. The presses were all in operation, and the 
attendants—male and female—at their places, and although so 
much was accomplished with the greatest facility and despatch, 
there was no confusion, no loud talk or inattention, but everything 
was conducted with clock-work regularity and precision. This 
same evidence of discipline, if so we may call that which was vol- 


untary, was apparent throughout the entire establishment. The 
operatives in the press-room receive a higher rate@f compensation 
than current prices for the same labor, the object being to secure 
the best employees, in every sense of the word. Leaving the press- 
room, which we found so convenient and well arranged, we made 
a visit to the various offices in the building. Many of these were 
finely fitted up, and all were spacious, well lighted and admirably 
adapted for the purposes for which they were occupied. 

Mr. Ballou employs seven designers and thirty-eight engravers, 
all of whom are employed upon the Pictorial. In the several de- 
partments in this publishing house, no less than ninety persons are 
employed. The weekly pay roll of the paper is $1100 per week. 
The engravings for the Pictorial cost from four hundred to five 
hundred dollars per week. We visited thirteen rooms, observing 
the work of all kinds in progress—engraving, book-binding, em- 
bossing, printing, etc. In all the rooms we noticed the same at- 
tention to business, the same degree of activity, and the most con- 
venient arrangements for performing the work in the best possible 
manner. Every improvement in the way of facilities and mechan- 
ism has been introduced, and the same degree of system and 
order, which is at once apparent to the visitor as he first enters the 
Publishing Hall, is preserved throughout; indeed, it is indispen- 
sable for the successful accomplishment of the vast amount of 
business which is there transacted daily. In one room we noticed 
thousands of engravings of all kinds, which, having been used in 
the Pictorial, are now properly labelled and filed away. There is 
another room in which the boxwood for engravings is kept; and 
whatever apartment we entered, there we found much to admire 
and to interest. 

Mr. Ballou is editor of both the “ Pictorial” and the “ Flag of 
our Union,” and to his graceful and versatile pen the papers owe 
their chief attraction. He is assisted by F. A. Durivage, Esq., an 
accomplished and gifted writer, whose literary gems have long 
since given him a reputation as one of the best magazine writers 
in this country. 

The “ Dollar Monthly ” will hereafter be beautifully illustrated, 
commencing with the April number. By the way, the great 
amount of reading matter, all of the very best quality, which this 
periodical contains, renders it exceedingly attractive at the fireside. 
By a comparison of the engravings which beautify the Pictorial, 
with those of other publications, the observer cannot fail to appre- 
ciate the merit of the former. They are all finished and beautiful 
pictures, and cannot be otherwise, as only the best artists are em- 
ployed, and these have special departments to which they devote 
their attention: one gives us fine portraits, another nautical views, 
while a third furnishes a flowery landscape, etc. One of the most 
distinguished writers and orators in this country recently said to 
the proprietor that he could not afford to miss a copy of the Pic- 
torial, as it supplied a place in his library otherwise vacant—it 
afforded contemporary biography. Such is the fact, and the pop- 
ularity of the paper is the best evidence that the intelligent under- 
stand it. Mr. Ballou never admits an indelicate allusion, an in- 
uendo of doubtful tendency, or aught else that can corrupt, to find 
its way into the columns of his paper. With such extraordinary 
care, exquisite taste, and the best talent the country affords, Mr. 
Ballou is exerting and must exert a most salutary influence ; his 
publications cultivate refined taste, a love of the fine arts, and im- 
prove the hearts of the readers. There is no better evidence of a 
growing taste in the popular mind, than a comparison of the pub- 
lications demanded a dozen years ago with those which emanate 
from Ballou’s publishing house to-day. 


It is not our purpose, and it would certainly be out of place in 
a descriptive sketch like this, to speak particularly and at length 
of a class of “literary” papers and journals which for several 
years constituted the greater part of the light reading in almost 
every family circle in New England and throughout the country, 
and which has, happily for society, for good morals, for education, 
for pleasure, been superseded by such works as those now fur- 
nished for the million by Mr. Ballou. No course of lectures, no 
ably compiled volumes of argument, no masterly production, ap- 
pealing to the reason of the reading public, could have wrought 
the change which has been effected by the few publishers of pop- 
ular literature of which Mr. Ballou stands at the head. Witha 
firm determination to speak and improve the taste of the public, 
with the ability to successfully accomplish what commended itself 
so forcibly to the understanding, Mr. Ballou entered upon tho 
field of labor in which he is engaged, and all well-wishers of so- 
ciety, all who admire the fine arts and take pleasure in beholding 
evidences of refined taste rapidly superseding that which appealed 
only to the passions of society—all, in fine, who love to witness 
the triumph of virtue over vice will appreciate the work in which’ 
Mr. Ballou is engaged. “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” “The Flag of our 
Union,” and the “ Dollar Magazine,” if examined with the sever- 
est scrutiny, will be found pure in tone and free from anything 
which can corrupt or contaminate. Either of these publications 
may be placed in the hands of the wife, the daughter, the son, or 
any within the sacred circle of home, in perfect confidence that 
their effect will only prove salutary. Of how few publications we 
can thus speak, and yet, after a careful examination of Mr. Bal- 
lou’s, we take pleasure in the frank and free expression of our 
approval. While such high and honorabie motives are maintained 
by the publisher, he has our best wishes for a more extended cir- 
culation of “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” ‘“ The Flag of our Union,” and 
“The Dollar Monthly.” 


In our moral system, the spleen hangs about the heart, and ren- 
ders it sad and sorrowful, unless we continually keep it in exer- 
cise by kind offices, or in its proper place by serious investigation 
and solitary questionings. Otherwise, it is apt to adhere and to 
accumulate, until it deadens the principles of sound actien, and 
obscures the sight.—picurus. 


i 
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THE LATE RAILROAD ACCIDENT IN CANADA. 

Although some weeks have elapsed since the terrible railroad 
accident which happened near Hamilton, C. W., the catastrophe 
is still the theme of mournful comment, while the magnitude of 
the disaster gives it the importance of an historical event. We 
have therefore placed upon this p two scenes delineating the 
locality where it happened. We have refused to illustrate the 
details of such mournful tragedies, and it will be observed that we 
do not in the present instance, but the general character of these 
sketches has nothing to wound the feclings or unduly excite the 


sensibilities of the spectator. Of the engravings, the first is from 


PROSPECTIVE VIEW OF LAKE ONTARIO, AND THE SPOT OF THE RAILROAD ACCIDENT NEAR HAMILTON, CANADA WEST. 


a sketch made on the spot last summer, the second from a pil 
graph taken shortly after the accident, and both expressly for our 
Pictorial. The first is a general view. The drawing was made 
from a high hill in Dundas, about seven miles from Hamilton. 
The suspension bridge over the Desjardins Canal is depicted, 
and the railroad bridge beneath it. On the right is seen the city 
of Hamilton, and stretching in the distance, the broad waters of 
Lake Ontario. The second view is the immediate scene of the 
accident. The railroad is shown exactly as it appears—one car 
partially submerged, another standing as it fell, on end, while 
crowds of persons are present as spectators, or are engaged in 


SCENE OF THE FEARFUL 


searching for the bodies of the unfortunate passengers. This ter- 
rible accident occurred on the 12th of March, and on the next day 
the following minute account of it appeared in an extra of the 
Hamilton Spectator :—‘ A national calamity may fairly be said 
to have befallen us Men who have ever stood in the foremost 
rank—capitalists the most shrewd, speculators the most keen, 
merchants the most far-sighted, clergymen the most earnest—have 
at one fell swoop been taken from among us. The train from 
Toronto, due in this city at a quarter before 6 P. M., yesterda 

evening, had come from Toronto as was usual, and was amend 
ing at a moderate rate of speed to pass the swing bridge across 


RAILROAD ACCIDENT AT THE BRIDGE OVER THE DESJARDIN CANAL, CANADA. 
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the Desjardins Canal. Those residing at a distance may not 
know that a cutting has been made as an outlet to this canal 
through the Burlington Heights, and that the railway crosses it 
by a swing bridge, sixty feet at least above the level of the canal. 
At this time, of course, the water is covered with ice about two 
feet thick. Just before the train reached the bridge, the engine 
ran off the track, owing, it is supposed, to some defect in the axle. 
This, however, is a mere surmise, founded only on the observation 
of some marks on the road for some distance on the other side of 
the spot where the accident occurred. The immense weight of 
the engine, cutting through the timber of the bridge, produced the 
effect naturally to be expected. The whole structure gave way, 
and with one frightful crash, the engine, tender, baggage car, and 
two first class passenger cars broke through the severed frame- 
work, and leaped headlong into the yawning abyss below. The 
engine and tender crushed at once through the ice. The baggage 
car, striking the corner of the tender in the act of falling, was 
thrown to one side, and fell some ten yards from the engine. The 
first passenger car rushed after, and turning as it descended, fell 
on its roof, breaking partly through the ice, and was crushed to 
atoms ; while the last car fell endways on the ice, and, strange to 
say, remained in that position. The loss of life was of course 
frightful. ‘There were ninety passengers on the train, and the list 
of those who have escaped numbers only about twenty. As far 
as we can yet learn, every one in the first car was Killed ; those 
who were not crushed being drowned by the water, which nearly 
filled the car. About thirty were in the last car, of whom ten were 
taken out dead, and most of the others were fearfully mutilated. 
The conductor, Mr. Barrett, the deputy superintendent of the line, 
Mr. Muir, and Mr. Jessop, one of the auditors, who were on the 
hind platform, jumped off and escaped. ‘The express messenger, 
Mr. Richardson, a conductor on the road, and the mail conductor, 
were with the ze master. The latter jumped over the bag- 
gage he had piled up, ready for delivery, and escaped with but 
slight injury, while the three others went down, but, miraculously 
enough, were not much hurt. The engineer and fireman went 
under the ice with the locomotive, and their bodies have not 
yet been recovered. The excitement in the city, as the news 
spread, was intense. Hundreds swarmed towards the Great West- 
ern depot, and streamed along the line to tke fatal spot, where the 
scene presented was such as to baffle all description. Large loco- 
motive lamps were speedily brought. Fires were kindled and a 
lurid glare was thrown over the shattered remnants, Special 
trains were despatched to the bridge to bring home the wounded. 
It was no easy task to descend the steep slope to the canal. Ro 

were lowered and ladders attached to them, on which the dead 
and wounded from the car which stood endways were first drawn 
up. ‘Then the bottom of the car which had partly sunk in the 
ice, was hewn away with axes, and the unfortunate passengers, 
some badly mutilated and even cut to picces, and all saturated 
with water, were taken out. Many worked with energy and vigor; 
but who was that noble fellow that every one must have seen, 
stripped to his shirt sleeves, standing up to his middle in the 
freezing water, who, himself a host, did more than all the rest? 
We watched him long from the height above, as he hewed away 
the fragments, and extricated the bodies. If ever man deserved a 
reward, it was he. As soon as the dead were drawn up the slope 
they were either put in the cars for conveyance to Hamilton, or 
were laid in a small house near the bridge. It is said that one 
family were in the cars, consisting of a father, mother and four 
children. Only one of the children escaped. One of these little 
ones, a girl about four years of age, was brought to the house 
alluded to when we were there. The poor little creature was 
smiling prettily, as if she had been sleeping and dreaming of sweet 
things when the accident occurred, and had been launched into 
the long sleep of death before the dream had vanished from her 
mind. At the railway depot, when the sufferers were brought in, 
crowds were assembled anxious to hear who were dead, and to 
know if any of their friends were there. The corpses were taken 
into one of the large baggage rooms, where Coroners Bull and 
Roseburgh proceeded to have them examined, and when possible, 
identified. As soon as the intelligence of the catastrophe reached 
the city, Major Booker and Captain Macdonald’s companies of 
volunteers marched to the scene, and every credit is due to them 
for their conduct. The —— of the crowd had all but forced 
the doors of the depot when the artillery company arrived. They 
formed a cordon around the room, which was respected. The 


BAKER'S ISLAND, SALEM HARBOR, MASS. 


rifles marched on to the bridge. But a few at a time were ad- 
mitted to view the bodies. On entering, the first we remarked 
was that of poor Donald Stuart. Several of those who have sat 
in the city council with this estimable man, were around him, and 
in tears. This is stronger evidence of his worth than anything we 
could say. Next lay the Brantford contractor, Mr. Russell, on 
whose person was money to the amount of several thousand dol- 
lars; in the row opposite was Samuel Zimmerman, to whom rail- 
roads have at length proved fatal, and near him two children, 
aged one and three years respectively, and she who seemed to be 
their mother.—The duty of examining the letters and papers of 
the deceased was quite as painful as the recognition of the ies. 
A correspondent says :—In the pocket of one would be found let- 
ters from his wife and children, wishing him home, and sorrowing 
for his absence. Another died with the daguerreotypes of those 
he most loved on his breast. A mother’s letter was found in this 
one’s pocket, asking relief and saying she was ill. The money for 
relief was found side by side with the letter. Another’s name was 
found by the letters of those who loved him. And yet another 
was hurrying home to console the sick and the dying.”—Among 
the many noted persons who perished were Samuel Zimmerman, 
of Niagara Falls, Isaac Buchanan, of Hamilton, vice president of 
the road, and Captain Twokey, a popular commander on Lake 
Ontario. Only one of the lady passengers was saved, and she 
was considerably cut and bruised. Mr. Zimmerman was a man 
of great weakh and enterprise, and universally beloved and re- 
spected. His funeral was very largely attended. This is the 
most fearfu! railroad accident which has occurred since the Nor- 
walk tragedy on the New Haven road, a disaster which thrilled 
with fear the whole community, and desolated many families. 


BAKER’S ISLAND, SALEM HARBOR. 

The view of Baker’s Island, with its twin lighthouse 
towers reflected in the water, and various craft enlivening the bay, 
was drawn expressly for us by Mr. Kilburn, and is a perfectly 
faithful representation of this pleasing locality. Baker’s Island is 
situated off the Massachusetts coast, five miles east-north-east from 
Salem. The lighthouses are located at the northerly end. Our 
view was taken from Lowell Island, the rocks in the foreground of 
our picture belonging to the latter island. Lowell Island is another 
romantic little spot, of which we gave a view in a previous num- 
ber. The coast- of Massachusetts abounds in islands, charming 
retreats during the “heated term,” making most excllent vow 

laces for fishing parties to engage in the manufacture of the 

important “chowder ;” but however interesting and romantic to 
the amateur fisherman, they have a great value as locations for 
lighthouses to warn the mariner of dangerous shoals and rocks, 
and guide him to the haven of safety. The land seen in the back- 
ground of our picture is Beverly Farms. The whole scene is @ 
remarkably picturesque one, and is a specimen of the beautiful 
romantic coast scenery of our New England shores. The whole 
of our seashore, from Boston north, abounds in subjects for the 
draughtman’s pencil, and marine painters need never be at loss 
for subjects for illustration. Salem harbor is particularly rich in 
points for delineation, and scenes of interesting study for the eye 
of the student of nature. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

The fine accompanying engraving is from a sketch made on the 
spot expressly for the Pictorial by Mr. Kilburn, and makes a 
graceful and interesting picture. This school, which was formerly 
located at West Newton, was 
the first of the kind establish- 
ed on this continent. It grad- 


uated five hundred and nine- 


-eight in fourteen years, or 


rty-three per year on an av- 


erage. It has a course of 


study and training in connec- 


tion with the under-graduate 


course, extending through a 


expressly to p 


for the highest grade ot 
schools. ‘There are four nor- 


mal schools in the State. 


The school building shown in 


our view, is beautifully situat- 


ed on a commanding emi- 


nence. This school was first 


commenced in 1839, in Lex- 


ington, Mass., and removed to 


est Newton in 1844, where 


it remained until the dedica- 


tion of the building at Fram- 


ingham in 1853. The State 


appropriated six thousand dol- 


SCHOOL, AT FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


lars, and contributions were 


also made by the citizens of 
the town of Framingham, and 
the Boston and orcester 


Railroad Corporation. The 
* Jocation is a little north ot 
the central village, on the 
south-western slope of a hill, 
rotected.on the north by a 
fine grove of fore-t trees, and 
commanding a fine view of 
the surrounding country. The 
building, which is of wood, is 
of the Norman style of archi- 
tecture, and will accommodate 
from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and fifty pu- 
pils. Mr. Alex R. Esty is 
the architect. The system of 
normal school instruction ‘s 
one which meets with much 
public favor, and is ——s 
into many parts of our 
with marked influence. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
LEWIE. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


He came to me in a dream last night— 
Twas 2 beautiful dream: the sky was bright, 
And he looked beautiful too. 
“ Wilt stay with me, sweet darling?” I said, 
As I lay my hand on his fair young head ; 
“Tm lonely, love, without you.” 


Two sunbeams played on his bright brown hair, 
And his fair young face grew still more fair, 
Whilst the sunbeams kissed his cheek. 
My child! my child! my beautiful boy! 
I envied the sunbeams in my joy, 
But I could not, dared not speak. 


He was not pillowed upon my breast, 
Where his fair, bright head was wont to rest, 
When he wearied of his play ; 
a My beautiful child! my angel one! 
** Father, thy will, not mine be done,”’ 
°T was all that I could say. 


+ 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
THE FOUNDLING. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Nep Rivers, as gallant a fellow as you will find in a whole 


town meeting, had been wedded to the girl of his heart just a 


twelvemonth. Things had gone on with the young couple very 
much as they do with other people in like circumstances. Although 
he was not quite so badly off as the man who said, “‘ When I mar- 
ried, I loved my wife to such an extent that I could have eat her 
up, and now that I have been married a year, I wish to heaven I 


had so!” still he had discovered that the idolatry of young lovers 
was a very insipid sort of bosh that wore thread-bare in a year of 


wedlock. Not that he lived unhappily with his wife, far from it, 
but they had their little spats now and again, just as you and I 
would if we were married, which, thank the fates, we are not, nor 
like to be. 


It chanced one evening that Ned, having completed all business 
for the day, sat in slippers and dressing-gown cooking his feet par- 


ticularly, and his legs generally, by the parlor fire. He was smok- 
ing, too,—smoking as unconcernedly as though Mary, his spouse, 
had not repeatedly and volubly expressed her abhorrence of all 
such practices, especially in the parlor. Mary, for her part, sat on 
the opposite side of the fire-place, sewing with a very determined 
air indeed, and all was as snug and silent as anything. 

Ned had stayed out quite late several evenings during the month 
immediately preceding the night in question, and Mary, I grieve 
to say, took it into her pretty head to be jealous, demanding some- 
what peremptorily of her lord where he had been and why he had 
been there at all; which questions Ned very properly refused to 
answer, not that he was afraid or ashamed to do so, but it seemed 
to him that she had no right to make him toe the mark quite so 
rigidly. He had somehow got the idea that if a man provided his 
wife with the necessaries and luxuries of life, loved her moderately 
well, and for her sake resigned, for the major part of the time, 
the bachelor privilege of drifting round loose o’ nights, she ought 
in all conscience to be content; and so, also, would you and I 
think, if we were married, which, thank heaven, we are not, nor 
like to be. 

I am aware that many writers, particularly females, in giving 
their “‘ views ” to an eye-protruding world, have complained bitter- 
ly that a woman’s heart was too often knocked and stove all to 
pieces by a scarcity of love after marriage ; that too often the fond 
young wife looked sorrowfully and earnestly into the eyes of her 
cold, indifferent husband, so changed from what he once was to 
her; while her despairing heart silently yet mournfully and anx- 
iously besought him, saying: “‘O give me back the love of my 
youth! give me back my love—the loving heart I gave you ere 
my feet stumbled upon the dark mountain of a year’s wedlock ; 
let once again your returning love, like dew-eyed morn, stand 
jocund on the rosy mountain top, and my soul will be content ;” 
and much similar stuff. But goodness, fellows, what can they 
expect? Do they think a sensible, everyday sort of chap can 
keep billing and cooing, kissing and hugging, courting and soz- 
zling round during his entire marriedexistence? It’s just you and 
I, bub, that entertain a contrary opinion; though as people 
think differently of this matter, we may as well drop it and go on 
with our story. 

Well, then, Mary sat upon one side of the fire, sewing vehe- 
mently, and Ned sat upon the other side, smoking vigorously, and 
both silent; and as they so sat, it fell out that Bridget, the cook, 
appeared unto them. 

“Please, mem, may I go out a minnit, to buy a bit of ribbin ?” 
she respectfully growled. 

“ Yes,” responded Mrs. Rivers, sulkily. 

Bridget rolled away like a scroll, and the silence of a family 
quarrel brooded over the scene. Presently another transatlantic 
visage disfigured the doorway. It was Nora, the chamber girl. 

“ Please, mem, may I go out this evening?” she pathetically 

“Why, you were out last evening,” replied the mistress, 
snappishly. 

“Yes, mem, I know it, mem; but me sisther’s child is down 
with the scarlet faver, an’ it’s bad she is entirely, so I must g0, 
mem,” she returned, stoutly, and vanished. 

“No one seems to wish to stay in this house evenings,” muttered 


Mrs. Rivers, quite spitefully, and she recommenced her sewing 
with such determined industry that her thread broke off snap about 
every third stitch. Ned continued to puff his cigar and cook his 
toes, and silence reigned in the parlor for about the space of one 
hour, for neither of the happy pair felt inclined to speak first, and 
there was no one else in the house to interrupt the stillness. By- 
and-by there came in a smart ring at the front door bell, which 
startled them both. Ned dropped his hoofs from the mantel-piece, 
preparatory to answering the summons; but Mary, with a praise- 
worthy desire to show her spouse that the weight of the world 
rested upon her shoulders,—that everything depended upon her, 
and that nothing whatever could go on without her, darted through 
the door and down the stairs ; while Ned, thinking it would be too 
great a concussion to call her back and go himself, recommenced 
the culinary process upon his feet and legs. 

Arrived at the foot of the stairs, Mary opened the front door 
with one of her sweetest smiles to welcome the caller, whoever he 
might be. But there was no one there. Surprised, she opened 
the door wider, and gave another look. This time her eye rested 
upon a large besket suspended from the door knob. Hastily de- 
taching it, she closed the door and carried it into the entry. 
Mechanically placing her hand within the basket, she felt some- 
thing warm, alive and squirming, but so enveloped in diminutive 
garments that no further discovery could be made without unwrap- 
ping the object. While her heart bounced within her, she flew to 
the hall burner, and turning up the gas, instituted a more minute 
examination. By the side of the animated bundle, lay a sealed 
envelope directed to Edward Rivers, Esq. With flushed and an- 
gry countenance, and with trembling fingers, she tore off the cover 


and read as follows : 
“ Dear, deceitful Ned,—I send you the poor little thing, hoping 


you will do more for it than I possibly can. It is yours, Ned ; 
ou may swear to that. Look at it; it is Ned Rivers all over. O, 
Ned, how could you have deceived me so—telling me you were a 
bachelor! But there is no use regretting what is past. Bring the 
poor thing up well, and I'll forgive you, Ned. May it be less 
wicked than its father. Your unfortunate and heart-broken 
“ FANNIE, 


P.§.—Don’t let that little pert, conceited, doll-faced wife of 
yours see this letter. Deceive her with some humbug story about 
the little dear. She hasn’t got so much wit or sense but what any 
— might deceive her, much less you, for you, aines are 
used to it. sel 


Byron has said, “hell has no fury like a woman scorned,” 
though how he happened to be so taring-down sure of that, is not 
so clear, considering that at the time he made the statement he 
had not visited the sultry locality mentioned, neither had he, if all 
accounts are true, ever “scorned” any woman hard enough to 
hurt her much ; consequently, he could know but very little either 
about furies or scorned folks. Now if he had known as much as 
myself, and said, “like a woman jealous,” he would have hit it 
exactly, and all such boys as you and I would have comprehended 
him in a minute; and I think the propriety of my amendment 
would have struck him directly, could he have seen Mrs. Rivers 
as she stood with that letter in her clenched little fist, after having 
perused its contents. First she turned very red in the face, then 
she turned very white in the face, stamping her feet furiously, and 
lastly she screamed at the top of a pretty loud voice, considerably 
sharpened by rage. 

“ Rivers, come down here, you villain! Here’s a pretty mess 
for you!” ; 

Ned, who still sat quietly smoking, and little imagining the hor- 
rible and tremulous pickle that awaited him below, tossed the 
stump of his cigar into the grate, and somewhat startled at the 
unwonted tone of her voice, descended the stairs forthwith. 

“Don’t you want to see Fannie—your unfortunate and heart- 
broken Fannie ?” sneered Mary, while her form quivered with 
indignation. 

“Fannie ?—what Fannie?” asked the guilty husband, inno- 
cently. 

“ What Fannie, indeed! Mr. Rivers, how dare you look me in 
the face and ask what Fannie? when you see what has been hung 
up at your door, and know very well who caused it to be hung 
there? O, you look mighty innocent! but just read that letter, 
and then look in that basket.” 

“Why, I don’t understand you, Mary,” returned the astonished 
Rivers, with a well-feigned air of perplexity. 

“ Well, I understand you, sir, and have understood you for some 
time, if I haven’t got either wit or sense, and what’s more, I in- 
tend that everybody else shall understand you. I'll expose you 
to the whole world, sir!” and in her fury, she rushed out of the 
door to arouse her neighbors, leaving Ned to peruse the letter 
which she thrust into his hand. 

In an incredibly short space of time, she returned, closely fol- 
lowed by a ficet of wives, young and old, and a squadron of old 
maids, to whom such an affair as this possessed greater charms 
than even a first class murder. Ned still stood where she had left 
him, with the letter in one hand, while with the other he dubiously 
scratched his head. Perhaps he was considering and reckoning 
up the chances whether he was really guilty or not. Who shall 
say what thoughts are likely to come into the head of a good-look- 
ing young fellow at such a time ? 

“Now, Mr. Rivers,” exclaimed Mary, in an excited tone, as 
her delegation filed“into the hall, “I presume you thought I would 
not expose your villany, but I have, and I’ll make the whole city 
ring it! O, I’ve suspected this all along. I knew it could be no 
good that kept you out evenings.” 

“Why, Mary,” responded poor Ned, deprecatingly, and with 
rather a bewildered air, “you know that, since our marriage, I 
have not been out a single evening until the past month, and it 
seems to me—I can take my oath I never knew or saw any—” 


“Don’t talk to me, Mr. Rivers {” interrupted Mary, passionate’ 


ly. “Don’t talk to me about when or how long ago you became 
the wretch you are. I care not for the time. There—there, in 
that basket is the result; look at it!” 

Obedient to the command, Ned approached the basket, but the 
living bundle was stoutly enveloped in swaddling clothes, and he 
hesitated, being, like all bachelors, more afraid of a baby than of a 
lion. 

“Don’t be afraid !” shrieked Mary, hysterically. ‘It wont bite ; 
it’s got no teeth, poor thing! You'll know it, for, as your hussy 
says, it’s just like you all over. But, thank goodness, there are 
plenty here to bear witness to my wrongs and your rascality !” 

Thus admonished, Ned unpinned and unwound blanket after 
blanket, while his wife and the throng of experienced ladies show- 
ered such a storm of reproaches and maledictions upon his head 
that the poor fellow curled like a burnt boot, as one may say. At 
length, the last napkin was stripped off, displaying to the anxious 
and astonished eyes of all who surrounded him, not a baby, but a 
full-grown tom cat! 

You have seen a stately tree, sorely bent and yielding to the an- 
gry winter’s blast, proudly and defiantly rear itself erect when the 
storm had passed. So did Ned recover and nerve himself, no 
longer the shrinking culprit who feared and trembled that circum- 
stances would condemn him, but the deeply injured and justly in- 


dignant husband. Slatting the obnoxious quadruped to the fur- 
thest end of the hall, he gazed reproachfully about him ; then, with 
an unprecedented display of eloquence, he proceeded to lecture 
the assembled party—his neighbors for their anxiety to have a 
part in such a matter, and his wife for her unwarrantable jealousy. 


Poor Mary, wholly overcome by the revulsion of feeling and 
her husband's reproaches, sank upon the hall sofa and sobbed con- 


vulsively, evidently as sick as a pout. The neighbors, by twos 
and threes, sneaked out of the house, until none but the husband 
and wife remained. ary, from her recumbent position on the 
sofa, gazed through her tear-wet fingers toward her husband, as he 
stood gazing sorrowfully into the basket full of blankets. She 


sobbed aloud. Ned took no notice. She waited a minute; but 
he raised not his head. She began to get frightened, and in a 
broken voice murmured: “Could I be forgiven ?” 

Ned stretched forth his hands as an intimation that she could. 
Springing from the sofa, Mary rushed toward him, and nicely cal- 
culating the distance so as not to hurt herself by the fall, she 
pitched herself headforemost into a pair of arms which were 


instantly folded about her, in which position they remained for a 


good spell, and so “ the wise and virtuous prince and the beauteous 
princess lived happy ever after.” 


ONE IDEA MEN. 

We have too many men in all occupations who have but one set 
of ideas. Many a machinist will insist on believing that to do a 
day’s work well is the measure of all requisite mechanical knowl- 
edge. His steadiness and patient skill are admirable, but he will 
turn up, a dozen years hence, gray and worn, toiling at the vice or 
drooping over the lathe. He will be supporting a large family on 
one dollar and three-quarters or two dollars a day,—but that two 
dollars is the limit of all his possible daily income. Mark us, that 
is the man who once said, “ O, bother! what do I want of a knowl- 
edge of general principles, mechanical calculations, drawing, busi- 
ness information, and all that? Why should I fill my head with 
all this stuff about the iron manufacture, estimation of machinery, 
mechanical engineering ?”’ Of course, you should not disturb the 
priceless comfort of your easy soul. Of course, my dear sir, you 
should stick close with a fire engine company, and devour cock- 
and-bull stories with the rapacity of a bookseller’s apprentice, or 
spend your time in a still more free and easy manner; but at all 
events you should not “bother” your head where you are so wil- 
fully opposed to any good which might come from it. Meanwhile, 

ou will find some of your companions, vice hands or lathe hands 
ike yourself, brakemen or firemen even, pushing their way up- 
ward, gaining every year in skill and character, and ultimately 
stepping into the management of the locomotive shop, the repair 
shop, the railroad, or some other equally desirable position. You 
will still remain at the bottom, wondering where were the rounds 
on which your mates ascended to fortune; and fretfully repining 
at the imagined unlucky fate which ever interposed barriers to 
your advancement in life ; forgetting that an aspiring energy must 
underlie all successful effort to arrive at influence and distinction 
in the world.—Journal of Progress. 


EFFECT OF INTER-MARRIAGE. 

Speaking of the effect of inter-marriage among blood relations, 
the Fredericksburg News says :—“ In this county in which we are 
raised, for twenty generations back, certain families of wealth and 
respectability have inter-married, until there cannot be found in 
three or four of them a sound man or woman! One has sore 
eyes, another scrofula, a third is an idiot, a fourth blind, a fifth 
bandy-legged, a sixth with a head about the size of a turnip, with 
not one out of the number exempt from physical defects of some 
kind or other.” ‘ 


DOLLAR. 


WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


0G There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number of 
Baliou’s Dollar Monthly. 

(> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrations also em- 
bellish each number. 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for the un- 
precedented price of one dollar! 

> It is just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(7 In all respects it is fresh, original, and what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

(7 It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sixteen years experience 
on the Boston press. 

(> Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, miscellany, 
wit and humor. 

ee number contains original articles from more than twenty regular 
contributors. 

co —— published but two years, it has reached the extraordinary cir- 

“300 copies! 


culation of 7 
> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
the M for one year; a any eens ng us = subscribers and 
eight dollars, at one time, shall receive the ninth copy gratis. 
M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 


No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LU. 


BY ORTON H. HESS. 


Have you seen a pretty stranger, 
With brown hair and eyes of blue?— 
Heaven’s blue, but dimmed with weeping— 
Have they ever gazed on you? 
For I’d fain know where she’s straying ; 
And I’m searching and I’m praying 
For my poor, forsaken Lu. 


‘Twas a year ago I met her— 

Lees than woman—more than child— 
Just unfolding into beauty, 

Like a bud on which has smiled 
Warmest suns and gentlest flowers: 
She the brightest, mid the flowers 

That adorned her native wild. 


And I loved the little maiden: 
She, so pure, in thought and word ; 
And the little maiden loved me — 
That I loved her :—trusting bird!— 
For no other love had sought her, 
And my honeyed lips first taught her 
Sweet tales she had never heard. 


But at length a dark-eyed stranger— 
Grandly beautiful was she— 

Came, and, with enchanting graces, 
Won my heart from Lu—and me. 

8o, I left her, nigh heart-broken— 


Heedless of the vows I’d spoken— 
Robbed of all her purity. 


But my heart’s now yearning for her; 
And my soul can never rest, 

Till I feel her arms around me, 
And her head upon my breast: 

But she roams—I know not whither; 


And her gentle heart will wither 
‘Neath the scorn upon her cast. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


A GARRISON ADVENTURE. 


BY ESTELLE GREY. 


VeERNEUIL and Juvigny had formed from their infancy a com- 

pact of friendship; nothing is more common. At twenty-five 
-years of age they still kept it with scrupulous fidelity; this cir- 
cumstance was more uncommon. At college, where the same 
studies united them both, and in the sixth regiment of huzzars, 
where they served under the rank of lieutenant, they had been 
surnamed, and it was still retained, Castor and Pollux, Oreste 
and Pylade, Damon and Pythias. 

One day—they were fifteen and sixteen years old; it is at that 
age when the thoughts come most ingenuously exaggerated ; for 
later, alas! they become positive and true, and one ceases to be 
happy—Verneuil and Juvigny said to each other: 

“Friendship until death!” 

“ And let us vow, that everything shall be shared between us ; 
pleasure and pain, fortune and misery.” 

“But if we should desire at the same time something which 
might be impossible for us to share ?”’ 

“ Ah, well! we will both relinquish it.” 

“Why deprive one ot happiness which would be for the other 
a cause of joy ?” 

“Thou art right. Let us agree that fate shall decide.” 

“ Be it so; but not let it be left blindly to fate. We will play 
if thou wishest it, and decide by lot.” 

“ That is it; a game of cards, and all will be decided.” 

“T accept. In this way we never shall dispute.” 

“‘Coldness shall never enter our treaty. And if one object 
suits thee, and me also, we will have a game of cards, and he 
who wins shall possess the conquest ; this is charming.” 

A solemn oath sealed this strange treaty. 

Strange. Thus many persons would find it; but after ten 
years experience one would be likely to regard it conscientiously, 
as the result of a higher inspiration. At twenty-five years of age 
Verneuil and Juvigny, thanks to many games of cards, had 
avoided as many quarrels capable of breaking the most closely 
cemented friendship. All had then gone on charmingly, until, 
but !—— 

There is no treaty so skilfully drawn up in which one cannot 
discover, sooner or later, some impossibility which had not been 
foreseen. This proves that it has not been given to the human 
mind to attain to perfection in anything, and this will explain why 
there does not exist a single contract where one has not conse- 
crated a more or less number of articles to a possibility of rupture. 

It was after the glorious and rapid campaign of Italy, a squad- 
ron of the sixth hussars, recalled to France, were garrisoned in 
the little city of St. Germain, and the officers, feted and received 
like so many heroes, rushed into pleasure with as much ardor as 
they had formerly braved the grapeshot or carried away a redoubt. 
The castle, the terrace, the forest, made St. Germain a delightful 
place of residence. But our two friends found there still another 
attraction. In this city lived the father of Delbois, their captain, 
with whom they had formed an intimate connection. M. Delbois; 
happy to have his son with him for some time, spared nothing to 
make for him, as well as for his companions in arms, @ joyous 
and affectionate reception. 


A bountiful table, at which presided freedom and cordiality; a 


drawing-room, where were assembled all the most elegant dan- 
cers and amiable ladies that St. Germain could offer ; here were 
more than was necessary to justify the constant presence of Ver- 
neuil and Juvigny in the house of their friend Delbois. But they 
were drawn there by a charm still more powerful than that of 
pleasure. It was reported throughout the city that a young Italian 
had arrived about six months since. M. Delbois had presented 
her in the world as the daughter of an ancient correspondent of 
his house, saying to the curious that he had entrusted her to him 
in order to escape from the horrors of war which desolated her 
country. 

Without stopping to draw the portrait of Bianca Marielli, this 
was the name of the Italian, we will only say that her first appear- 
ance in the circles of St. Germain was signalized by the open ad- 
miration manifested by all the gentlemen and the hatred of the 
ladies, who disguised it as ordinarily under the exterior of a lively 
and ardent friendship. Many adorers placed themselves in the 
ranks to obtain the hand of Bianca; but the demands had been 
received with as many refusals, and it was thought, with some 
probability, that this hand was a treasure carefully preserved for 
the happy Delbois. Meanwhile, when the captain did return, he 
was fluttering around all these renowned beauties, without appear- 
ing to interest himself at all in Bianca, who, upon her side, re- 
turned indifference for indifference, they commenced to attribute 
the past refusals to the awkwardness of those who had made the 
demands. Her suitors took courage, and the beautiful Italian 
found herself again the aim of all love and all ambition. 

There is not a heart more susceptible than that of an officer of 


hussars, She became a kind of emulation among all the com- 


rades of Delbois, and we shall signalize as the most enamored, but 
alas, the most timid, Verneuil and Juvigny. But the hour of love 
had not come for Bianca. Whether her heart enclosed a mystery 
which it was important for her to conceal, she was amiable to all, 
and gave to no one the right of thinking himself the preferred 
one. She knew admirably how to stop a declaration at the exact 


point, and coquette or not, she had arrived at the art of giving a 


higher charm even to coquetry. Meanwhile, her crowd of admir- 


ers were not*diminished. Notwithstanding the maledictions which 
have been fulminated against coquettes, notwithstanding they have 
been so often devoted to scorn and hate, they always have the most 
slaves, and retain them the longest time. 


One morning Captain Delbois invited all his friends to a grand 
ball. “This day,” said he to them, “is appointed for me to seal my 
happiness. I wish you to come and learn the reason of my joy, 
and share it with me.” And speaking thus, his manner was so ex- 
pressive, and his invitations were so urgent, that yielding more to 
curiosity than the attraction of a ball, not one of the officers failed 
to be at the fete. Verneuil and Juvigny, as you may suppose, 
appeared among the first. 

Bianca had never appeared so bewitching as this evening. An 
expression of gayety and happiness was diffused over her features, 
which added to the brilliancy of her beauty, and gave to her an 
irresistible power. There was also in her bearing a graceful ease, 
and in her manner which, according to the interpretation one chose 
to give, inspired the most timid with confidence and even with a 
certain boldness. This influence first affected Verneuil, who had not 
yet dared to exceed the limits of kind attention and compliments. 
Accepted by Biauca for her partner, he promised himself not to 
allow the opportunity to pass without making a decided move, and 
giving voice at last to his mute passion. During the first figure 
he spoke with his looks, in the second, profiting by the dance, he 
ventured to press her hand ; the third was scarcely finished when 
he stammeringly expressed to his beautiful dancer the desire to 
confide in her. The face of Bianca became suddenly serious ; 
she replied to him : . 

“Monsieur Verneuil, I have also a secret to tell you. You will 
know it at the close of the soiree ; wait until then, I entreat you. 
I hope that then you will understand me and do me justice.” 
Then resuming her gayety, she extended her hand to him, saying : 
“ This is between us.” 

And the fourth figure commenced. Verneuil knew not at first 
what to think, but upon reflection, he found in the reply that 
Bianca had given him more grounds for hope than fear. Finally, 
his imagination so increased, that if he had not been in the midst 
of so many witnesses, he would have delivered himself up to all 
the wild transports of immoderate joy. 

The quadrille was ended, and Juvigny approached Bianca to 
inform her of the promise made to waltz with him. Verneuil 
hastened to leave the drawing-room. He went into the garden 
where at least he should only find for witnesses of his frenzy the 
trees and flowers. Trees and flowers, as one knows, are the 
favorite confidants of lovers, who can indulge in their presence, 
without fear of either contradiction or raillery, the most absurd 
transports and the most ridiculous hyperboles. 

Heaven knows to what degree of ridicule and absurdity the 
transports and hyperboles of Verneuil would have attained, when 
Juvigny found himself suddenly before him, in a state of fever 
not less violent, and from the same cause. Joy always gives vol- 
ubility. Our two officers, who, from self-love perhaps, had until 
now kept secret a passion whose end was doubtful, were delighted 
to meet each other and to communicate their expectations. 

“ Verneuil, behold an evening which has fixed my destiny.” 

“That is precisely what I was going to tell thee, my dear 
Juvigny.” 

“My friend, imagine an angel; enough to make us lose reason.” 

“Tam much afraid I have lost mine. I never dreamed of so 
many graces united to such beauty.” 

“Thou artinlove.” 

“Who would not be so, after seeing her? Black eyes, with a 
head like a Madonna; the innocence of her simplicity joined to 


the table. 


the most finished charms; a look to live in the heart, and a smile 
which burns in the soul like a hope!” 

While Verneuil was speaking, Juvigny experienced a vague 
feeling of anxiety. 

“O, it is done,” continued the first, with enthusiasm. “My 
life with the beautiful Italian—my life with Bianca Mavielli !” 

“ Bianca!” cried Juvigny. ‘‘ But it is she that I love !” 

There was for a moment a terrible silence between these two 
young people; then it was broken by Verneuil. 

“Listen, Juvigny ; our rivalship should not extinguish the friend- 
ship which unites us. It is Bianca alone to whom the right 
belongs of deciding.” 

“ To Bianca to decide—be it so. Verneuil, it is painful for me 
to afflict thee, but I ought to forewarn thee that according to all 
appearances the contest can no longer exist between us. After 
the reception Bianca has given me this evening, I have the hope, 
I can even say the certainty, of being loved.” 

“Thou art strangely deceived, my dear Juvigny, and compel- 
lest me to declare the whole truth to thee. Yes, it is I, I, dost 
thou really hear, to whom Bianca has given the preference. Ican 
give thee proof it this evening. Listen, and judge for thyself.” 

“ Hear me, rather, and see thy error.” 

And when in the midst of this discussion, which became more 


and more warm, they mutually related, as proof of their asser- 
tions, what Bianca had said to each of them, they stopped, con- 


founded, seeking a reasonable explanation for this strange adven- 
ture. 


“There is no doubt,” replied Verneuil, after having reflected 
some moments, “this confidence that Bianca will give us has no 
other purpose than to announce to one his triumph, to the other his 
defeat.” 

Then their ideas changed the course of their direction. After 
attributing to both the victory, they felt themselves suddenly dis- 
couraged, and regarded each other with envy, each thinking him- 
self to be the slighted lover, and believing he saw a happy rival in 
his adversary. The transports of anger and despair succeeded 
this first movement. 

“No, never,” cried Juvigny, “will I give up Bianca to thee.” 


«‘ And I swear, while I live, Bianca shall never belong to thee. 
It is as we shall see.” 


The eyes of Verneuil flashed, and he clung to one last hope. 
“Wilt thou break our friendship, and forget our oath, Juvigny ?” 
“Our oath! Art thou keeping it, Verneuil ?” 


“Yes, yes, and I exact this instant the execution of our treaty.” 

“But if the chance in the play is favorable to me, wilt thou con- 
sent to retire freely, and without reservation, and not make the 
slightest attempt with Bianca ?”’ 

“T accept.” 

“ Come, then, and let the game decide between us.” 

Behold them, seated at a gaming-table, five or six persons sur- 
rounding them, gazing on them with astonishment, for there was 
a singular expression upon their faces, and there was not a stake 
upon the table, which did not hinder the spectators from tranquilly 
settling their wagers. 

A half hour had passed, and the betters found the game pro- 
ceeded slowly. The players watched the looks of each other, not 
touching a card without trembling, nor throwing it till after a long 
hesitation. At length they each have four points. The decisive 
blow has commenced. Verneuil had made two odd tricks; two 
odd tricks are before Juvigny. Pale with anxiety, and with wild 
eyes, they let fall their last card—two tens of diamonds are upon 
One of the betters said : 

“ This decides nothing ; take another, and begin again.” 

“No,” cried Verneuil, “such suspense as this one could not 
endure twice ;” and rising, abruptly left the room. 

Juvigny followed him, and, stepping out of the drawing-room, 
they stopped. 

“Tt is still necessary for us to decide.” 

“ And above all, that it be quickly done.” 

A look, and a gesture, ended the explanation. 

“ The judgment of God !” cried they. 

They rushed towards the garden. A man placed himself before 
them and arrested them. It was Delbois, who had been watching 
the end of their game and had followed them. 


“ Your cruel project cannot be accomplished,” said he to them. 
“ You will not refuse to my prayer and the remembrance of the 
friendship which has until this moment united you, the sacrifice 
of a quarrel, the motive of which is perhaps imaginary. You 
shall not fight at present; early to-morrow, if your foolish animos- 
ity has not had time to calm itself; to-day you belong entirely to 
me.” And taking them by the arm, he made them, not without 
some difficulty, return to the drawing-room. 

Supper was served. The father of Delbois advanced, HOlding 
by the hand the prettiest of the dancers, and presenting her to the 
guests grouped around the table, he said : ; 

“I present to you Bianca Marielli, the wife of my son, who 
married her in Italy, and we have been obliged, by family reasons, 
to keep the marriage secret until this day.” 

Verneuil and Juvigny were a little confused when they had to 
press the hand of Delbois to congratulate him. As for the duel it 
was no more mentioned. 

Behold how this history came to my knowledge. I was walk- 
ing one day with ty wife and my little Eugene upon the shore of 
the Seine, when Eugene ran towards a group of washers, among 
whom was a broker displaying his wares and also three or four 
pictures. My wife followed, and found him looking at a portrait 
of a lady, the beauty of which so charmed her that she could not 
resist the desire of purchasing it. While she was debating the 
price, one of the washers eagerly related to me the history of this 
lady, who was no other than Bianca Marielli. 
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JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE, ESQ. 
(“PAUL CREYTON.”) 


The accompanying portrait of this 
author was drawn expressly for us afler as 
excellent photograph by Ormsbee. John Townsend 
‘Trowbridge was born September 17, 1827, in the town 
of Ogden, Monroe County, New York, a few miles from 
the city of Rochester. It was a log house in which the 
future author was cradled, and probably the light he first 
saw was from a tallow candie. Before the following 
winter, the family removed to a new and comfortable 
-house. He was the eighth of a family of nine 
children. His ts were among the pioneers in the 
settlement of the region then known in New England as 
“The West.” ‘They entered the primeval forest and 
cleared for themselves a tract of land, disputing the oc- 
cupancy with bears and other wild animals. Their early 
trials and experiences doubtless furnished the materials 
for the story of “Ironthorpe, the Pioneer Preacher.” As 
a boy, he was an eager reader of books, giving to them 
60 much attention at the expense of his work that he 
was universally considered lazy. He carried his pre- 
cious volumes in his pocket, read them at all odd min- 
utes ; sometimes dropping into fence corners, while the 
hoe or axe lay unused ; sometimes poring over them on 
the sunny side of a hay-stack, or in the evening by the 
flickering light of a kitchen fire. The only systematic 
instruction he received was at the winter sessions of the 
district school. At fifteen years of age, he began the 
study of French, and learned to read fluently without 
knowing anything of pronunciation, or without the aid ot 
tutors. He afterw learned Latin and German in the 
same way. In 1847, he went to the city of New York, 
without letter of introduction, or — uaintance what- 
ever. He sent a poem to the Sunday Times, which in- 
terested the editor, the veteran M. iM. Noah, who sent 
for the author, and encouraged him to persevere in the 
literary profession. Major Noah gave him some em- 
loyment in the way of translation, and recommended 
bins to publishers who purchased some of his manu- 
scripts. The next year, he came to Boston, an entire 
stranger. What ll him, as a writer under the name 
of “ Paul Creyton,” here, may, perhaps, be guessed from 
the experience of “Martin Merrivale,” one of his later 
works. “Martin” is represented as coming to town 
with high hopes for the success of his book, “The Beg- 
of Bagdad ;’’ his interviews with the publishers and 
ecuheonient slavery as a newspaper contributor are 
most feelingly yet comically portrayed. Any man who has been 
obliged to depend upon his pen in this city for a livelihood, will 
ronounce the pictures in this book unequalled. In 1853, his first 
k, “‘ Father Brighthopes,” was published by Phillips, Sampson 
& Co., which house has issued all his subsequent productions. 
This work attracted instant attention, on account of its genial 
spirit and fresh and natural pictures of rural life. This was suc- 
ceeded by “‘ Hearts and Faces,” and afterwards by “ Burrcliff,” 
both similar in character to “‘ Father Brighthopes,” the latter, per- 
haps, superior to it. In 1854, was published “ Martin Merrivale,” 
of which some mention has been made. It was handsomely illus- 
trated, and issued in numbers. His next work was “ Ironthorpe, 
the Pioneer Preacher,” in which “ Rebecca,” the heroine, is sup- 
posed (with some allowable embellishments) to represent the 
author’s mother. In 1855, Mr: Trowbridge sailed for Europe, and 
after spending a few weeks in London, went to Paris, where he 
remained during the summer of the great Exposition. In the 
autumn, he travelled into Italy, passing the winter mostly in Flo- 
rence, Rome and Naples. n after his return to the United 
States, he published his last and best work, “‘ Neighbor Jackwood.” 
It was written in Paris, but retouched during a visit to Walling- 
ford, Vermont, the scene of the story. Whatever may be the 
opinions of readers as to the subject or plot of this novel, there 
can be no difference as to its power and truth to nature. The 
Yankee, as popularly represented upon the stage, is a very differ- 
ent person from the actual inhabitant of New England. ‘The dia- 
lect, as generally given, is only a poor caricature. In “ Neighbor 
Jackwood,” the manners and phraseology of such of the rural dis- 
tricts as have remained unchanged by modern innovations, are 
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given with photographie accuracy. The style is clear and flow- 
ing, and the interest is sustained to the close. A dramatic version 
of the novel was brought out atthe Museum, in Boston, March 16, 
and with eminent success. Mr. Trowbridge is still a very young 
man ; few authors have achieved so much at so early a period in 
life. But his industry is unflagging, and he may reasonably hope 
to accomplish much greater things in the future. One thing should 
be mentioned to his honor: No moral stain is to be found in any- 
thing he has written. An atmosphere of perfect purity hovers 
over every picture he has drawn. “ He has not left a line which, 
dying, he would wish to blot.” 


INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF IDIOTS, 

We present herewith an accurate engraving of the building and 
grounds of the “ Private Institution for the Education of Idiots, 
Imbeciles, Backward and Eccentric Children,” at Barre, Mass., 
under the superintendence of Dr. George Brown, aided by a corps 
of competent teachers and assistants. The buildings are spacious 
and elegant, and the grounds ample; the location is high and 
healthy. Pupils are received here from the age of about six and 
upwards. The institution is under a strictly family organization, 
the pupils taking their meals with the superintendent. Male and 
female teachers are employed, and the pupils are subject to con- 
stant surveillance, even during the period of recreation. All the 
appliances for the mental, moral and hygienic treatment of inmates 
are provided. The superintendent is a man of varied accomplish- 
ments, of strong will, of untiring benevolence, and his success 
with this institution is the legitimate result of constant well-direct- 
ed . In the New Haven Register, we find a very interesting 


account of a visit to the school, from which we make an 
extract, as it will convey to the reader a better idea of 
the efficiency of the institution than any general state- 
ment :—“ n we entered the school, the pupils were 
in their morning exercises, accompanied by a 
teacher on the piano. ey sang tunes in chorus, and 
in solo and chorus, with spirit and evident delight. 
Their performance in music would do credit to classes 
in our common schools. We next listened to the reci- 
tation of a daily lesson in Scripture history, by the 
second department, or second class. This recitation 
gave evidence of a thorough know of the promi- 
nent incidents mentioned in the Old Testament, and a 
good understanding apparently, on the part of some ot 
them, of the great fundamental doctrines of the gospel. 
Next came ae by the different classes, Some ot 
the pupils read with ease, fluency and correctness—oth- 
ers with great difficulty. In arithmetic, the most diffi- 
cult of acquirements for the imbecile, the classes had 
nerally advanced no further than the simple rules, and 
in these there were various stages of p . In 
grammar, some of them could parse simple sentences, 
iving their rules and reasons with accuracy. Besides 
See common exercises of the school, the boys are taught 
to work in the garden, saw wood, and perform various 
labors. The girls, under an instructress for the pur- 
= are taught to sew, knit and perform the common 
rs of girls of their age. Connected with the school 
is a gymnasium, fitted up with the means for pleasant 
exercise, usually found in such places; among which I 
noticed a ten pin alley, elevated horizontal ladders, 
swinging perpendicular ia ders, an endless chain, dumb- 
bells, wooden guns, etc. <A teacher is employed in this 
department, who spends a portion of his time in prac- 
tising the pupils, in small classes at a time, in this room. 
The object is to develop the physical powers—to teach 
the pupil how to use his muscles, his arms, his legs—to 
arrest and fix the attention, and teach him how to respond 
by action to the action of the teacher. Let me give your 
readers one case of improvement. A boy, aged sixteen 
years, idiotic from birth, knew nothing from books when 
admitted, was wilful and disobedient. He is now gentle 
and amiable. He performed sums in multiplication and 
division, read correctly and with great ease. He wrote 
a plain hand, in good style ; recited well in his class in 
geography. In the elements of ree he showed 
a knowledge which quite astonished me.’ His examina- 
tion, replies and explanations, with regard to prisms, 
rain, snow, the rainbow, the dew, cold, ete., evidenced to my mind 
that he had acquired ideas, positive knowledge—that it was the result 
of no mere memorizing. He named the planets which move 
around the sun, their order, and the length of time it takes each to 
revolve around that body. In grammar, he could parse any sim- 
ple sentence, and give the reasons for calling any particular word 
a noun or verb. ‘Twelve or fifteen of the thirty-five pupils could 
not talk at all when admitted into the institution, and when I looked 
over that school, and noticed the growing capacity of those chil- 
dren for enjoyment, and thought of their sad condition without 
any such efforts for their improvement, my heart rose in thankful- 
ness to God, that means had been devised to instruct and elevate 
these poor unfortunates. They evinced that they had minds, 
sluggish and sleeping, perhaps, but capable of being aroused, 
awakened and developed. ‘Ihe teachers at Barre seemed ‘born 
for the work.’ Enthusiasm and earnestness in their labors, and 
love for their work, were the marked characteristics of all con- 
nected with the establishment. I trust the day is not far distant 
when Connecticut shall have an asylum capable of receiving and 
educating a portion, at least, of the three hundred and thirty im- 
rovable idiotic children and youth within her borders.” If idiocy 
_ as Dr. Wilbur defines it, in his excellent reports upon this sub- 
ject, as “a want of natural or harmonious development of mental 
action and moral powers of a human being, and usually depend- 
ent upon some defect or infirmity of his nervous organization,” 
every effort to restore this harmonious action, and assist nature in 
her work of development, should be regarded with the highest 
interest, and each success hailed with joy that thus bears upon the 
welfare of the unfortunate. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. C. M., New York.—He is living, and at last advices, was lecturing and 
preaching. We cannot tell you how many plays he has written. 

Apotpa.—'' Handbook of Young Artists and Amateurs in Oil Painting,” 1 
vol. 12mo., published by Wiley & Putnam, New York, 1846. Write to G. 
P. Putnam, New York. 

A. P. P., Westerly.—We will send the three for five dollars. Shall probably 
publish the illustrations you speak of. 

Avurson.—The best thing you can do with your MSS. novel, is to forward it 
to Park Benjamin, Esq., at New York. He continues his literary agency as 
heretofore. He charges a proper preliminary fee for reading a work, giving 
his opinion and submitting it to publishers. Write to him, enclosing 
postage stamps, at 47, 7th Avenue, New York. 

Booxworm.—T Tee library at Alexandria, Egypt, is supposed to have 
contained 700,000 volumes, and was totally destroyed by the » act- 
ing under the orders of their Caliph Omar. The MSS. furnished fuel for 
heating the water in the baths for the space of six months. 

Let the prize be 


Purw..— Detur pulchriori—“ let it be given to the fairest.’ 
ven to the most deserving. This was the inscription on the apple which 
tells us was adjudged by Paris to the goddess Venus, to the mortifica- 

tion of Juno and Minerva. 

Queaist.—No. The French people sullenly submitted to the restoration of 
Louis XVIII. to the throne of France by foreign arms. The Dauphin who 
died in the Temple was Louis XVII. 

D. parliament of England suppressed theatres and stage 

8 in 1647. 

ub” Hingham, Mass.—The earliest celebration of marriage in churches was 

ordained by Pope Innocent III., A. D. 1199. Marriage was forbidden in 


Lent, A. D. 364. 
Avcustus.—Hillson has been dead many 1 He was a comic actor of 
Theatre, New York. His 


great ability, and was attached to the 
was a fine actress. 

U. P.—Mourning among the Chinese lasts for three years. during which time 
the afflicted abstain from fiesh, wine, and all manner of amusements. 

Pasror.—In the middle ages the punishment of boiling to death in cauldrons 
was inflicted on thieves, false coiners, and some other offenders. 

Cc. C —Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell died in New York in 1831. He was a professor 
in the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons, and indefatigable in 
his labors for the advancement of science. 

G. F. F.—During the reign of ‘‘ Bloody Mary” of England, three hundred 
persons suffered at the stake from heresy in the short space of three or four 


years. 

Mrs. C. D , Roxbury.—Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance of Death” was suggested by an 
illustration of a poem by a German named Macaber. 

I. F., Lowell.—Luther's last words were: ‘Into thy hands I commit my 
spirit—God of truth, thou hast redeemed me.”’ 

P. P.—The famous Beau Nash, * king of Bath,” the ruler of fashion in Eng- 
land fer more than half a century, is supposed to have supported himself 
in his splendor by extraordinary luck at the gaming-table. His dress was 
covered with expensive lace, and he wore a large white cocked hat. The 
chariot in which he rode at Bath was drawn by six gray horses, attended 
by a long retinue of servants, some on horseback, others on foot, and pre- 
ceded by a band playing on French horns and other instruments. 

CutseL.—The Rhodians were the most indefatigable sculptors of antiquity. 
How prolific they were may be inferred from the fact that the Romans car- 
ried off no fewer than statues from the little island of Rhodes. 


+ 


An Dopcrer.—When Dr. Bowring expressed his sur- 
prise to Mehemet Ali that the pilgrims going to Mecca should 
avail themselves of the steamboats of the infidels which navigate 
the Red Sea, the pacha said, with a laugh, “There is not one 
word against steamboats in the Koran.” On the same principle 
the Turks in the Crimea excused their drinking N. E. rum. 

Tue Corin Question.—The latest and best story extant is that 
of one of Walker’s soldiers, who refused his life when it was offered 
him by a Costa Rican antagonist, “because it was against the 
laws of his country to take Spanish quarters.” And so he dieda 
martyr to the currency question. 

Montreat.—At Montreal they are already making prepara- 
tions for the reception of the American Scientific Association in 
August. The management of the affair is in good hands, and it 
cannot fail to be brilliant. 


> 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++. Felicien David, the composer, announces the “ End of the 
World” as nearly ready. That strikes us as rather ominous. 

-+.. There are eighteen regular theatres advertised in one ot 
our London exchanges, besides many other entertainments. 

..+. Lizst, the great and only rival of Thalberg, has been 
urged to visit this country, but is unwilling to come. 

-+.. The last great dramatic success in Paris is young Dumas’s 
“ Question d’Argent.”” For a wonder, it is a moral piece. 

..+. The London Star, of February 7th, had news that the 
Mississippi River was frozen over as far up as Pittsburgh! 

.... At a wedding in Gloucester, lately, sixty-two cousins were 
present. With Jemmy Twitcher, we ask, “vel, vot of it?” 

.... Some dealers in New York were accused of smuggling 
jewels, but it turned out that they were only worthless stones. 

.++. Neal Dow has been appointed commissioner from Maine 
to the agricultural fair to be held in Paris next June. 

..-. The Bangor House, one of our best New England hotels, 
has been leased for ten years by G. W. Larrabee, of Lowell. 

.... Some children in Ellicottville, N. Y., lately found a shot- 
bag under ar old bridge holding five hundred dollars. 

-+.. 4 little girl described a snake as a “ thing that’s a tail all 
up to the head.” She’ll be a lexicographer. 

-++. There is a great need in our city of dwellings to accom- 
modate the laboring classes at Jow rents. 

-++. The Rev. William R. Alger, a ripe and rare scholar, has 
been invited to deliver the Fourth of July oration in this city. 

+++ It is said that Mrs. Fanny Kemble has decided on making 
the classic city of Cambridge her residence. 

-.+. The printers of Galveston, Texas, have organized a 
society, to be styled the “‘ Galveston Typegraphical Union.” 

.... The less a man knows, the more apt he is to stand in awe 
of people whom the world pronounce great. 

-++. Opera glasses have fallen—one dropped from the balcony 
of the Boston Theatre, lately, and hurt a parquetter. 

+». A fashionable dining-table called up to Addison’s fancy 
gouts and dropsies, fevers and lethargies innumerable. 

.-.. Dr. William Yates, who introduced vaccination into the 
United States, died lately at Morris, N. Y., aged 90 years. 


GOING ALONE, 

We really believe, from many indications, that the people of 
this great free and enlightened country have found out that they 
are able to walk—strong enough to “go alone,” without the aid | 
of leading-strings held by quasi-parents on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We have been a good while making this discovery. 
We allowed ourselves to be patted on the head as a promising in- 
fant for so many years, that we hardly realized our majority when 
we became of age. But the “good boy” has grown up to be a 
man. After using his little fists to drub everybody that tried to 
crowd him, he began to think that he could hold a pen and make 
something better than pot-hooks. He thought he could write a 
book. “Jonathan write a book!” cried old Johnny Bull—“ im- 
possible, the boy’s demented. And if he writes books—who’ll 
read them ?” 

But one day Johnny Bull got hold of a story-book written by 
one of his American cousins, Washington Irving, and he laughed 
immensely over it. It was ‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York.” Then he found out that others of his American cousins 
could write books, and he bought them. By-and-by, some other 
Jonathans painted some pictures—and Johnny found out they 
were wonderfully fine. Then came a Vermont boy who thought 
he could “sculp a little,” and lo! the Greek slave, on whose 
shoulders the mantle of the Medicean Venus seemed to have 
descended, became the cynosure of a world’s admiring gaze. 

But this was not enough, so long as poet, prosceniter, painter 
and sculptor, tremblingly awaited a European verdict. In due 
time came the taste to appreciate and the courage to decide here 
upon our own works. Fame and fortune no longer halted for a 
transatlantic verdict :—the leading-strings were cut—the go-cart 
was abandoned—we went alone. 

These thoughts were suggested by the last American success— 
Mrs. S. G. Howe’s new play of “Leonore: or, the World’s 
Own,” in New York. Dramatic fame has been hitherto the coy- 
est to American wooers. Painting, poetry, sculpture and music 
were won before her—but now the ice is broken, and a new field 
of mental culture is freely open. Of course we do not mean that 
Mrs. Howe has been the first to achieve laurels in this field—but 
she is one of the few writers, and all of a recent date, who have 
ventured and succeeded as playwrights. And we decidedly con- 
demn the story she has woven, as the groundwork for the brilliant 
language she has embroidered on its surface. But we think she 
has demonstrated rare capabilities, and is destined to shine in a 
sphere illustrated by scarcely one female celebrity. Hitherto the 
dramatic art has been the appanage of man alone—for a woman 
to shine in tragic poetry will be a rare achievement. 


A SOLDIER OF THE LORD. 

No men fought better than Cromwell's “ Independents,” who 
smote the Philistines hip and thigh none the less stoutly, because 
they read the Bible and prayed to the Lord of hosts. Much 
of their spirit fell to the lot of their descendants on this side of 
the Atlantic, and the preachers of our revolutionary times often 
remind us of those of the Puritan commonwealth of England. 
Dr. Sprague, in his “ Annals of the American Pulpit,” relates 
the following anecdote: ‘Soon after the burning of Falmouth, 
now Portland, August, 1775, a recruiting officer went to Harpswell 
to raise volunteers. Unsuccessful in his efforts, one Sabbath 
morning he met Mr. Eaton, on his way to the meeting house, laid 
the case before him, and urged him to speak to the people on the 
subject. ‘Sir,’ said the pastor, ‘it is my communion Sabbath, 
and I must not introduce secular subjects during the day. I will 
think of the matter, and see what Ican do. Perhaps I will invite 
the people to assemble in front of the meeting-house at the going 
down of the sun.’ This he did. After service he went home and 
to his study, and opened his Bible to see what he could find 
adapted to the case. His eyes fell on this passage—Jeremiah 48 : 
10—‘ Cursed be he that keepeth back his sword from blood.’ At 
sundown the people gathered, and, with these words as a text, 
Mr. Eaton addressed them from the horse block (still standing). 
That night forty volunteered for the service required.” 


Tue Desert Suiprs.—The camels imported by our govern- 
ment for working on the plains perform admirably. They make 
a trip from Camp Verde to San Antonio, sixty miles, and back in 
six days, with more loading than two wagons could possibly 
carry ; and the wagons usually require twelve days for the trip. 


Brown THe Sexton.—N. P. Willis calls Mr. Brown, the 
gentlemanly sexton of Grace Church, New York, who undertakes 
botlt funerals and parties, the “Grand master of ceremonies of 
Much-ado-dom.” Willis is great for coining words, and his writ- 
ings almost necessitate a new dictionary of the English language. 


Lectures oF AmusEMENT.—We are glad to hear that Park 
Benjamin, Esq., intends giving a short course of his diverting 
discourses in Boston this spring. His celeb:ated lecture on 
“Fashion,” attended elsewhere by crowds, has never yet been 
given in this city. 


In Press.—James French & Co., of this city, are now about to 
issue a new work from the favorite pen of Miss Mary W. Janvrin. 
This lady has already won an enviable and extended reputation as 
& magazine writer, and her first novel will be looked for with interest. 


Tus 1 New Onteaxs.—The way they manage to 
get through Sunday evenings in the Crescent City is by attending 
circuses, operas, concerts and theatres, which are then in full blast. 

Gas.tient.—It costs the city of New York nearly half a million , 
a year for its gas. 


VOLUNTARY POISONING. 

When we read, as we too often have occasion to do, of life sud- 
denly extinguished by poison administered by the hand of the 
secret assassin, a chill shudder runs through all our veins. The 
memory involuntarily recalls the dark deeds of the middle ages, 
when poisoning was so common that it became fashionable, and a 
lady was as apt to have a flask of Aqua Tofana in the drawer ot 
her toilet-table, as a box of rouge beside her mirror. The names 
of Lucrezia Borgia, of the Duchess de Brinvilliers, and other 
equally noted criminals of past centuries, are consigned to eternal 
infamy. But if this crime be so uncommon now that its rare 
occurrence awakens an universal horror, it is a sad truth that there 
are thousands of self-poisoners at this day, men and women, 
mostly in high station, who are dying by slow degrees from the 
effects of deadly poisons administered by themselves, for the pur- 
poses of stimulation and excitement. We need not go to Austria 
for arsenic-eaters, or to Turkey and China for opium-eaters—the 
partakers of the “insane root” are around us. Dr. Cornell tells 
us, in the “ Medical World,” that the use of opium is very com- 
mon—that fashionable ladies resort to it for excitement—that 
many clergymen employ it, and that many books and many ser- 
mons are written and preached under its wild influences. Law- 
yers, too, the doctor tells us, resort to this pernicious stimulant. 
He paints a terrible picture of this sad crime—for crime it is, and 
the more heinous from the secrecy with which it is perpetrated. 

Of the peculiar as well as terrible effects of this drug, there is 
uo better record than that of the “Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater,” by De Quincey—one of the most powerful books 
ever written. Many of the visions of the practised opium-eater 
are surpassingly gorgeous and seductive; splendid pageants, glo- 
rious scenery, seraphic faces, pass before his enraptured eyes ; but 
the reaction is more horrid, more full of appalling phantoms, than 
that which follows the use of spirituous liquors. From these 
alternatives of glory and gloom, the victim passes into a condition 
the most deplorable that the imagination can conceive. He be- 
comes a living corpse ; his face is pallid and cadaverous, his limbs 
are wasted away and cruelly distorted, his withered skin clings to 
his fleshless skeleton, and he sinks into the grave a shadow and a 
wreck. It is passing strange that men can voluntarily surrender 
themselves to the despotism of an enemy so subtle and so deadly, 
that they can poison their whole existence to purchase a few mo- 
ments of brilliant hallucination and transitory mental power! 


+ > 


Mass or* Coprer.—“An eye-witness” writes us re- 
specting the large mass of copper lately taken from the Minnesota 
mine. He says the probable weight is about 550 tons, and it took 
fifty-eight kegs of blasting-powder to raise it to its present position, 
above seventeen inches from its native bed. It was in some places 
pure copper, eight feet thick. 


Is 1rT Possintz !—A French writer asserts that there are only 
ten or fifteen really handsome women in all Paris. We could 
show him five hundred times as many in our little provincial town, 
as the New Yorkers pleasantly style Boston. 


In tHe Darnx.—The London Lancet says there are a quarter 
of a million of persons in England constantly under ground in the 
darkness of mines. What a benighted army! 


Srrinc Bonnets.—Bonnets are but little larger; of course 
parasols are as indispensable as ever. 

MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Hale, Rev. Greensbury W. Offiey to Miss Elizabeth 
Hartwell; by Rev. Mr. Wells, Mr. Joseph N. Mansfield to Miss Ann Harring- 
ton; by Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. James Harrow to Mrs. Mary Barry; by Rev. 
Mr. Clark, Jobn P. Averill, Esq. to Miss Abby A. Foss, of Dover, Me.; by 
Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Ellis Lyons to Mrs. Elizabeth Cooley; by Rev. Dr. Bige- 
low, Mr. Edward B. Morse to Miss Garafelia M. Bisbee; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, 
Mr. Jobn H. Clark to Mrs. Lydia Davis, both of Charlestown.— At Somerville, 
by Rev. Mr. Pope, Mr. George Ambrose Clark to Miss Jane Elizabeth Plimp- 
ton.—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. Robert B. Morse to Miss Jane Plum- 
mer.—At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. Amos R. Young to Miss Anna 
A. Webster.—At Essex, by Rev. Mr. Bacon, Mr. George W. Stury to Miss Mary 
E. Low.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Emery Hodgkins to 
Miss Betsy Hodgkins.—At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Johu Senior 
to Miss Adelia Adams.—At Amesbury, by Rev. Mr. Childs, Mr J. Hiram 
Towne, of Salisbury, to Mixs Mary ?. Boardman.—At North Bridgewater, Mr 
John H. Orcutt, of Charlestown, to Miss Elzabeth V. Mason, of New Bedford. 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Miss Abigail H. Ray, 90; Dea. Adam Bent, 81; Mra. Sophia S. 
Peakes, 52; Mr. Charles E. Whitten, 24; Mr. Andrew Sheehan, 45; Mra Sa- 
rah M. Mann; 50; Mrs. Nancy Currier, 62; Mr. Sewall Kendall, 74.—At East 
Cambridge, Mrs. Lois Druper, 80.—At Koxbary. Dr. Henr) Sherucod Steele, 
29 —At Somerville. Mr. Chi: les Todd, 37.—At Melrore. Mrs. Harriet Noyes, 
59.—At Medford, Mixs Adeline Bradbury, 45.— At Quine), Mr. Jotim Spear, 
86.—At Lynn, Mrs Abby W. Chase, 49; Mrs. Anna IH. Osborn, 61.—At Sa- 
lem. Mrs. Sally Tibbets. 68; Mr. Kdward Keating. 29; Mr. Aloozo Saubero, 
35.- At Newbur) port, Widow Lydia Coffin, 79; Miss Adeline Ruberts, 46; 
Mrs. Frances L. Drown. 69.—at Newbury, Miss Mury Martivs86—At Graf- 
ton, Pardon Aldrich, Esq., 88.—At Amherst, Mr. Samuel Yoxe, 57.—At Sha- 
ron. Mores Kicha: ds, Esq., 87.—At Worcester, Mrs. Hunnab J. Walker, 31.— 
At Newton Upper Falls Mr. John Houghron.-43.— At Dartmouth. Mr. Jacob 
C. Chase, 65.—At West Brookfield, Mrs. Francee Loui-a Smith. 22 —At Ed- 
gartown, Mr. Palfrey Collins, 69: Widow Anne Dexter 77.—At West Tisbury, 
Mrs. Velina Luce, 75 —At Seekonk, Widow Fanny Low Vial), 88.—At Water- 
towu, Me., Mr. Samuel F. Carli (late of Boston), 40. 
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[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 
SONG OF THE STAR. 


BY BLANCHE DARTOIS. 


Have faith in thy star, 0, thou child of emotion! 
Nor strive thou ignobly to fly from thy doom ; 

Have faith in thy star, for thy bosom’s commotion 
Enwreaths thee the bays that will wave o’er thy tomb. 


Have faith in thy star—’tis a guerdon assigned thee, 

To light thy dark path o’er life’s high-rolling wave ; 
Have faith in thy star! I’m an angel resigned thee, 

To guide thee to heaven through the path of the grave. 


Have faith in thy star!—and no longer bewailing 
The fate thou hast shunned from thy infancy up; 
Receive ye the Lyra: henceforth unavailing 
The plea—ye would dash down the Magical Cup. 


Have faith in thy star, and then cast all beside thee! 
The hopes and the fears that to nature belong. 

Have faith in thy star, for naught else may abide thee ; 
Nor look thou to Fame for the wreath of thy song. 


Have faith in thy star, for a work lies before thee ; 
Haste '—sound ye the Lyra!—press on to the goal! 

The Ghost of Life wasted up-rises before thee! 
Improve the wierd vision—’twill ransom thy soul. 


THE LAND STORM. 
Along the woods, along the moorish fens, 
Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm ; 
And up among the loose, disjointed cliffs 
And fractured mountains wild, the brawling brook 
And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan, 
Resounding long in listening Fancy’s ear.—THomsox. 


WINTER EXPERIENCE. 


°Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
Of tempests and the dangers of the deep, 
And pause at times and feel that we are safe, 
Then listen to the perilous tale again, 

And with an eager and suspended soul 

Woo terror to delight us.—Sourasr. 


SYMPATHY. 


Mutual wishes, mutual woes endear, 
The social smile and sympathetic tear.—Grar. 


Citor’s Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Editorial rivalry is sometimes productive of queer results. But the hard- 
est case is one related by the New York Times, of a country editor, who, 
finding the body of a man hanging to a lamp-post one night after his own 
paper had gone to press, cut it down and carried it home, to prevent his rival 
from publishing the news, and was himself indicted for der...... We 
don’t approve of flogging in schools as a general thing, but there are cases 
when corporeal punishment is absolutely necessary. We see that a verdict 
of not guilty was returned in the case of George B. Elden, keeper of a High 
School in Windham, Maine, charged with assault and battery on one of his 
pupils...... Mrs. 8. G. Howe has won laurels by her new play of “‘ Leonore,”’ 
produced in New York. The plot is rather daring, and the piece, as an act- 
ing play, rather heavy—but the language redeems every fault. It may be 
set down asa great success...... Dean, the coachman, who married Miss 
Boker, the heiress, of New York, is a modest, brisk, bright-looking lad of 
twenty, with a slight suspicion of a brogue. The papers have made a good 
deal of the mesalliance, but such things have happened ever since ‘‘ King 
Cophetua loved a beggar-maid.’’.... .General Wool, of Buena Vista fame, 
was lately received with distinguished honors at Troy, his native place. The 
general is a soldier and a gentleman. ..... The sword presented by the State 
of Vermont to Capt. Ii. B. Sawyer, U. 8. N., for gallantry on board the U. 8. 
frigate Constitution at the capture of the Cyane and Levant, in 1815, isa 
splendid affair, finished by the Adams Company, of Chicopee, Mass. It was 
rather late in the day to present such a testimonial—“ but better late than 
never.”......One of our exchange papers thinks it is aggravating for a” 
woman who has been working all day mending her husband's old coat, to 
find a love letter from another woman in his pocket...... Madame de Wil- 
horst seems to be winning genuine applause as a prima donna. Her Marie, 
in the “Daughter of the Regiment,” is described as a fascinating perform- 
ance...... When Bishop Horne took possession of the Episcopal Palace at 
Norwich, in 1791, he turned round upon the steps and exclaimed, ‘‘ Bless us! 
bless us! What a multitude of people!”—‘*O, my lord,” said a bystander, 
“this is nothing to the crowd on Friday last, to see a man hanged.” The 
bishop must have been taken a little aback, we should think...... It is 
claimed that the great refracting telescope at Cambridge, Mass., is the most 
perfect instrument that the art of man ever produced, having but one rival 
in the world, that at the great central imperial observatory in Russia...... A 
** moving incident by flood ”’ lately happened in the freshet of the Fox River, 
Illinois. A house was carried off from Aurora, with a woman and child in- 
side. They were rescued after floating some twenty miles......There are 
some remnants of barbarism in this brilliant 19th century, after all. What 
do you think of s woman in Canada having been confined for debt over 
seven years?...... Ever since Ferouk Khan, the Persian ambassador, has 
been in Paris, all the professors of Oriental languages have been confined to 
their rooms by severe colds. It is supposed they will not recover till his 
excellency takes French leave......Some time since Messrs. Ticknor, Fields 
& Oo. had orders for sets of their “‘ Household Edition” of the Waverley 
Novels to the amount of 144,000 volumes......There is a town in Pennsylva- 
nis called Youngwomanstown.”’ It must be an attractive locality. .....The 
Boston Herald says, rather saucily, we think, “a lady’s dress has come to be 
2 sort of certificate of her husband’s property. The more silk she can afford 
to drag through the mud, the better opinion people will have, he thinks, of 
him. We declare its’s just so.”’. .....Office-seekers, in Washington, have to 
pay a pretty high figure for their accommodations. The bill for a man 
and his wife, who occupied a parlor and sleeping-room one day and two 
nights at a Washington hotel, was just $70......The city volunteer compa- 
nies of New York hada grand parade on the anniversary of the Battle of 
Lexington, when more than 19,000 men were under arms. The New Yorkers 
are great in the military line......A very pretty writer has called childhood 
**@ rosy lawn between the cradle and the schoolhouse.”’......A friendly suit 
has been brought by the Queen of England against the Prince of Wales, to 
settle a dispute as to the of the © li fisheries. Some idea of 
the difficulty of the case may be formed from the fact, that some of the docu- 
ments extend back to three hundred years before the birth of Christ. A fine 
bone for the lawyers to pick'......There is nothing like a steady horse for s 


gentieman of sensitive nerves. What a nice horse that must be that deserves 
the eulogy pronounced by the hostler in the Pickwick Papers—‘“‘ Shy! Vy, 
bless you, he vouldn’t shy, if he vog to meet a vaggin load of monkeys vith 
their tails burned off.” The “‘ wagon load of monkeys” was a sufficiently 
terrifying image, but the additional touch, “ vith their tails burnt off,” is 
sublime!......Mr. Robert Taylor, of Totmess, England, isa made man. An 
old stone, tossing about his house for many years, has turned out to bea 
blue diamond, worth £50,000. Amademan! It may be the ruin of him. 
These sudden acquisitions rarely work good... ...There is a way that seem- 
eth right to a man, but the end thereof is the way of death, te wit, when a 
tipsy man takes to the railroad track......The New York Mirror says that 
some omnibus proprietors have adopted the classic motto from Cesar, ‘‘ Jam 
forte in omnibus.”...... It is estimated that St. Patrick built 365 churches, 
ordained nearly 3000 priests, and consecrated over 300 bishops. .. ...Congress, 
before adjourning, provided fora mail, once, twice or four times a month, 
overland from the Mississippi to San Franciseco......Model farming don’t 
seem tosucceed very well at Glasnevin, Dublin. Itcost, last year, about $150 
an acre, and yielded $40 per acre, so that the students. if they practise after- 
wards what they learn, will be able to lose $110 an acre by farming......J. 
E. Murdoch continues to win golden opinions of the London public and crit- 
ics. How we used to enjoy his performances at the old Tremont!......Cross 
Street, in Exeter, N. H., has been changed by vote of the town to Cass Street, 
in compliment to Gen. Lewis Cass, who was born in a house on that street; 
and itis probable that his mother, a daughter of Theophilus Gilman, was 
born in the same house. Gen. Cass’s father learned the blacksmith’s trade, 
and was afterwards a member of the United States army... ...An aged Chris- 
tian, ripe for heaven, was heard to remark, ‘“‘I have three hundred and 
sixty-five thanksgiving days in the year.”’......Eliot’s Indian Bible was 
written with but one pen. It is sold for its weight in gold now, because it is 
the only printed book which no living man can read......The Albany Reg- 
ister says that the women of that place have commenced to cut their hair 
short like men. 0, scissors!......An effort is being made for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the East River, connecting Queen’s county with New 
York, at some point at or near Blackwell’s Island, of sufficient strength and 
dimensions to admit the construction of two railroad tracks, and two ordi- 
mary carriage tracks and paths for foot passengers. The capital to be 
$1,500,000, with the privilege of increasing the same to $3,000,000. It is a 
magnificent undertaking, and we hope it will be carried through. .....There 
are not far from twenty female physicians in this city, enjoying a good prac- 
tice. We wonder if they can cure diseases of the heart...... We are glad to 
learn, by the last advices from Paris, that Crawford, the American sculptor, 
who is there for medical treatment, will not be likely to lose the sight of his 
eye, as he feared...... Miss Hosmer, the American sculptress, who has been 
studying at Rome under Gibson, will return home thissummer. Though 
young, sbe bas already won a high artistic reputation......1t is said, that 
the Rev. John Pierpont is a believer in Spiritualism... ... What an inveterate 
wag Sam Foote was! ‘Right and left his arrows flew,” sparing no person, 
no matter how exalted. Lord Kelly had a remarkably red face, and one day 
Foote begged him just to be kind enough to look over his garden fence s0 as 
ripen his melons!...... A disbeliever in the intellectual progress of the pres- 
ent century remarked, the other day, that the march of mind was not unlike 
what soldiers call “‘ mark time,” a prodigious noise and shuffling of feet, but 
no onward movement......A queer genius in Danvers never allows his 
horses to be shod. He says it would make them proud, and that they would 
be so constantly looking at their feet, that he could get no work out of 
them......A commission of lunecy was lately held in New York, to inquire 
into the sanity of a very wealthy old Kuickerbocker. One of the facts al- 
leged in proof of his lunacy was, that he would sometimes begin to read a 
newspaper, and presently throw it down, saying it was all nonsense. It 
would serve him right if he was sent to the asylum...... Pignotte locates 
the Temple of Fashion in the moon...... Some men commence life in a career 
of honesty, but meet with so many disappointments, that they disrobe them- 
selves of their consciences, for fear they will grow as threadbare as their 
coats......A very considerate medical writer informs the ladies that by too 
active a use of their fans, they check perspiration, produce cutaneous erup- 
tions, and actually change their complexions. This may be important infor- 
mation, but we have not reached fan-time yet...... There is a deal of wisdom 
in one of Osborn’s sayings :—~*‘ Huge volumes, like an ox roasted at a fair, 
may prociaim plenty of labor and invention, but afford less of what is deli- 
cate, savory and well ted, than lier pieces.”......A temperance 
physician, the other day, entertaining some guests, said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, help 
yourselves. Here are wine, brandy and arsenic. All are poisons—some 
slower in their operations than others, but equally sure. Youcan take your 
choice.”...... Everybody should have a firm will of his own. Louis XVI. 
had more than the average intellect of kings, and ten times the average 
heart; he perished, the victim of an utter incapacity for forming a decided 
volition. .....8terne says somewhere, *‘ The grand error of life is, we look too 
far ; we scale the heavens—we dig down to the centre of the earth for systems 
—and we forget ourselves. Truth lies before us; itisin the highway path, 
and the ploughman treads on it with his clouted shoes.”’...... Cardinal 
Richelieu one day said to M. de Lort, a celebrated physician, “ I am gray- 
headed, yet my beard is black; your head is black, and your beard is gray. 
Can you account for these appearances, doctor ’’’—‘ Easily,” replied de Lort. 
“They proceed from the exercise of the parts. Your eminence’s brains have 
labored hard, and so have my jaws.”’...... Education begins a gentleman, 
conversation finishes him. We know some bores whose conversation would 
finish a gentleman at one sitting...... The famous John Wilkes, of Engiand, 
must have been a very uncomfortable antagonist in a duel. In his affair 
with Lord Talbot, the latter asked how many times they were to fire. “Just 
es often as your lordship pleases. I have brought a bag of bullets anda 
fiask of gunpowder.”’......Man, at best, is but a composition of good and 
evil. Diamonds have fiaws. roses have thorns, the sun has its shade, and the 
moon her spots. Nothing is perfect in this world...... Pilato, being told that 
he had many enemies who spoke ill of him, replied, *‘ It is no matter. I will 
so live that no one will believe them.” Philip, of Macedon, made a similar 
reply, and it is equivalent to Burke's advice, “live down slander.”......A 
woman makes a fatal mistake when she marries a fool in the expectation of 
finding a docile partner. Men of genius make the most docile husbands. A 
fool has too much opinion of his own dear self, and too little of woman’s, to 
be easily governed......Many eminent writers—in fact, all great writers— 
have been advocates of brevity. Hear what Feltham says:—*‘A sentence 
well concluded, takes both the sense and the understanding. I love not 
those cart-rope speeches that are longer than the memory of man can 
fathom.”” Every editor knows that pithy paragraphs are more read than 
long-winded essays. ..... What curious causes produce suicides in France! 
A gunsmith, of Paris, lately shot himself with his own rifle, because he had 
long tried in vain to become s great marksman. The variety of ambition’s 
freaks is endless. 


A great represents a great portion of the human race. Na- 
ture Siecueed to Shakspeare the interests and direction of the 


whole; to Milton a smalier part, but yd poss power over it. 
And she bestowed on him such fervor majesty of eloquence 
as on no other mortal in any age—Southey. 


What a blessing are metaphysics to our generation! A poet or 
other who can make nothing clear, can stir up enough sediment to 
render the bottom of a basin as invisible as the deepest gulf in the 
Atlantic. The shallowest pm ad turbid, has depth enough for a 
goose to hide its head in.—. ; 


Choice Miscellany. 


A CONTINENTAL STORY. 


A woman employed as housekeeper at the Chateau of Ludon, 
near this city, recently inherited a sum of 800 francs. A peasant 
employed to take care of the grounds of the chateau, hearing of 
her good fortune, determined to possess himself of the mone 
Accordingly a few nights ago—the owner cf the chateau and all 
servants being absent—he got the woman on some pretext to visit 
him at a room which he occupied in one of the dependencies of 
the chateau. After a while he locked the door, and with the most 
dreadful threats, declared he would murder her, unless she would 
at once give him the 800 francs. The woman being seriously 
alarmed, took him to her chamber and gave him the money. The 
man then declared that he must murder her to prevent her from 
accusing him, and he summoned her to say what kind of death 
she would prefer. The poor woman prayed for mercy, but he 
peremptorily told her she must either die by the rope or the knife, 
and she at last selected hanging. The man then tied her hands 
behind her, and fastened her to the bedstead; he then mounted a 
chair to fix a rope to a beam, making a noose at the end. Having 
fastened the rope, he put his arm in the noose to see if the latter 
would slip; at that moment the woman kicked the chair, which 
fell, and the man remained svspended by the arm. They remain- 
ed thus until morning, when taeir cries the attention of 
some laborers, who, on hearing the woman’s story, released her, 
but left the man eae until they could sammon a magistrate. 
This functionary had the man cut , fg and, after receiving the 
woman's deposition, caused him to be sent to prison in this city to 
await his trial tor the robbery.—Bordeaur Paper. 


MERCANTILE HONOR, 


It might tempt one to be proud of his species when he looks at 
the faith that is ry in him by a distant correspondent, who, with- 
out one other hold of him than his honor, consigns to him the 
wealth of a flotilla, and sleeps in the confidence that it is safe. It 
is, indeed, an animating thought, amid the gloom of this world’s 
depravity, when we behold the credit which one man puts in an- 
other, though separated by oceans and by continents; when he 
fixes the anchor of a sure and steady dependence on the reported 
honesty of one whom he never saw; when, with all his fears for 
the treachery of the varied elements through which his property 
has to pass, he knows, that should it only arrive at the door of its 
destined agent, all his fears and all his suspicion may be at an end. 
We know nothing finer than such an act of homage from one hu- 
man being to another, when, perhaps, the diameter of the globe is 
between them ; nor do we think that either the renown of her vic- 
tories, nor the wisdom of her councils, so signalize the country in 
which we live, as does the honorable dealing of her merchants. 
All the glories of British policy and British valor are far eclipsed 
by the moral splendor which “British faith has thrown over the 
name and character of our nation; nor has she gathered so proud 
a distinction from all the tributaries of her power, as she has done 
from the awarded confidence of those men of all tribes, and colors, 
and languages, who look to our agency for the most faithful of all 
es aa and to our keeping for the most inviolable of all 
custod y.— Chalmers. 


PERSPIRATION, 


Checked perspiration is the fruitful cause of sickness, disease 
and death to multitudes every year. Heat is constantly generated 
within the human body by the chemical disorganization—the com- 
bustion of the food we eat. There are seven millions of tubes or 
pores on the surface of the body, which in health are constantly 
open, conveying from the system, by what is called insensible per- 
spiration, this internal heat, which, having answered its purpose, 
passes off like the jets of steam which are thrown from the escape 
pipes, in puffs, of any ordinary steam engine; but this insensible 
perspiration carries with it, in a dissolved form, very much of the 
waste matter of the system, to the extent of a pound or two, or 
more, every twenty-four hours. If, then, the pores of the skin are 
closed—if the multitude of valves which are p over the whole 
surface of the human body are shut down, two things take place. 
First, the internal heat is prevented from passing off, it accumu- 
lates every moment, the person expresses himself as burning up, 
and then large draughts of water are swallowed to quench the in- 
ternal fire—and this is fever. When the warm steam is constantly 
escaping from the body in health, it keeps the skin moist, and 
there is a soft, pleasant feeling and warmth about it; but when the 
pores are closed, the skin feels harsh, hot and dry.—Boston Post. 


New Publications, 


Waveriey Epirion. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 

The two initial vol of this edition, taining ** Waverley,” more than 
answered the expectations formed by the published t. No 
daintier ever came from the press of *‘ Parnassus Corner.”’ The form is 
lémo.,and though the volumes are compact and re et the type is 
large and clear. They are stereotyped and printed by H. 0. Houghton & 
Co., Cambridge. Waverley is illustrated by fine steel engravings, executed in 
the highest style. This edition will embrace all the author's notes and 
emendations, and may be relied upon as letter-perfect. It meets, as it de- 
serves, with a prodigious sale. 


Syivia: or, The Lost Shepherd—with other Poems. By T. Buonanan Reap. 

Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1857. lémo. pp. 158. 

Mr. Read has added to bis reputation by this charming volume. Less wild 
and fanciful than his last production, Sylvia is more eveuly written, and con- 
tains more genuine poetry. The lyrical pieces in this volume are es 
and polisbed, and some of them achieve isnmediate popularity. For sale 
by Ticknor, Hields & Co. 

Op THE New York: Rudd & Carleton. 1857. l2mo. 

A very vivid story, the scene of which lies in New York—a locality afford- 
ing the amplest material to the novelist. Though there is much low-life por- 
trait, still vice is not d@lineated in attractive features, and the moral of the 
I ya The book is creating quite a sensation. For sale by A. 


New Music.—From Russell & Richardson, 13 Tremont Street, we have re- 
ceived ‘‘ Grand Waits,” from the Prophet, “ Traviata Quadrille,” *‘ Dedica- 
tion Gallop,” “La Valse,” “Le Quadrille,” Schottische,”’ Concordia 


Q 

man, 219 Washin, t, we have received ** Blue-Kyed Jeannie,” a mel- 
ody for the piano, “Invisible Prince Polka,” ‘‘ Fancy Schottische,” * Les 
Huguenots Waltz,” *‘ Hesitation Polka,” L’Absence et le Retour,” and 
Grande Polke Brilliante,” by Wm. V. Wallace. 


Tux New Enoianp History, rrom A. D., 986,70 A. D.,1776. By Cuantes W. 
New York: Oharies Scribner & Uo. 1867. 2 vols., 8vo. 

The author of this valuable work, a member of the New York, Ohio aud 
Connecticut H. Societies, while steering a middle course between the 
details of local and the chrono character of general histories, has aimed 
at gence cougent and picturesque delineation of the develo nt of man 
in New . He writes fearicesly, praising or blaming the Puritans a4 

rately produced a work that will 


| 
} 
| - | 
| 
be greatiy soug’ aud valued. For sale by B D, Basin & 
\ 
\ 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Easity Donz —There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS & year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. 


Lvitorial Melange. 


A Louisiana Senator was proffered a fee of $50 if he would 
exert his influence for a certain private bill. He immediately 
read the epistle to the Senate, when that body ordered the bill in 
question to be burnt by the clerk in front of the capitol, which was 
done forthwith. — A grindstone split in Brooklyn, lately, while 
revolving swiftly, one half of it striking a man and killing him 
instantly. —— The Portland State of Maine states that one of the 
piers of the wharf for the mammoth steamship Great Eastern is 
nearly completed. It is a substantial, thoroughly-built structure, 
with about thirty feet of water at the end.——A young man 
went to Worcester from Oxford, recently, became intoxicated, lost 
his money in gambling, and then started for home. Feeling 
dispirited in his drunken and penniless condition, he partook of a 
drug in the cars, in order to kill himself, and died during the 
night. He leaves a wife and three children.—— The first corn- 
mill in Nicaragua has been put in operation by Col. John H. 
Wheeler. —— Two lawyers had a dispute at St. Louis, recently, 
when one of them knocked the other down, and has since been 
sued for $5000 damages. The St. Louis Herald remarks that, “ It 
must have been a tremendous blow that could knock $5000 
worth of law out of the head of an attorney.” A new Chinese 
paper has been started in Sacramento, California; Hang Tale is 
the editor. —— A horse distemper has extensively prevailed in 
Portland the past winter, and has not yet entirely abated. About 
seventy-five are sick of something akin to lung fever, and about 
twenty have died of it. The chaplain of the United States 
House of Representatives is 95 years old. —— The mammoth pig 
brought to Chillicothe, to be exhibited at the Ohio State Fair, was 
two years and three months old, and weighed, on foot, one thousand 
one hundred and thirty-five pounds. —— The San Francisco mint 
coined last year $28,524,934. —— The Lewisburg, Va., Era says, 
that along Greenbrier River, from the commencement of the Al- 
derson bottoms, all the land-owners, with few exceptions, seem 
disposed to sell and move to the west. —— There are 4312 banks 
in the United States, with a capital of $350,702,437. New York 
State has 303, and Massachusetts 173. —— An unfinished house, 
worth perhaps $200, was burned in Concord a short time ago. Its 
owner got up in the night to replenish the fire which he had _ kin- 
dled for the purpose of drying the plastering, but was not able to 
find his house, it having subsided into the cellar. —— In the Bible 
of Mrs. Knight, murdered by her husband, at Auburn, Me., one 
leaf only was turned down, and that at the 55th Psalm, which 
contains David’s prayer in distress. ——— A few days since two 
little school-boys were missing from Winstead, Conn., and fears 
were entertained that they had been drowned. ‘They were found, 
however, that same evening, seven miles from home, having started 
to go to California, because they had such “hard lessons to get,” 
and were afraid of being flogged if they did not get them.——Mr. 
J. Romeyn Broadhead, the historian in New York, has been 
elected a member of the Society of the Netherlands Literature, at 
Leyden. —— A singular accident occurred at Yonkers during a 
late storm. A schooner was driven from her moorings in Tappan 
Zee, and blown on the shore at Yonkers ; the bowsprit struck the 
steamboat depot and knocked the chimney in, making a large 
hole in the house. 


> 


Wizor’s Cop Liver O11 Lime.—The friends of those 
persons who have been restored from confirmed consumption by 
the use of this original preparation, and the grateful parties them- 
selves, have by recommending it and acknowledging its wonderful 
efficacy, given to the article a vast popularity in New England. 
The cod liver oil is in this combination robbed of its unpleasant 
taste, and is rendered doubly effective in being coupled with the 
lime, which is in itself a restorative principle, supplying nature with 
just the agent and assistance required to heal and reform the 
diseased lungs. A. B. Wilbor, 166 Court Street, Boston, is the 
proprietor, but all respectable druggists sell it. 


» 
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A Carnivat Tricx.—Under the reign of Louis Philippe, 
though all the Bonaparte family was in exile, Louis Napoleon 
contrived to enter France, spend two jolly days of the Carnival in 
Paris, and even pass one evening at the opera ball in company with 
two ladies of the citizen-king’s own family. The police were on 
the alert for two days afterwards, but he made his escape trium- 
phantly. It is said that to this very day this feat gives more 
pride to Louis Napoleon, than his coup d'etat or the kiss that he 
received from Queen Victoria. 


» 


Srrict Justice.—Judge Russell, of New York, deserves the 
thanks of his fellow-citizens for the just severity in his sentences, 
and for upholding the terror and majesty of the law. He sen- 
tenced another garrotter the other day to twenty years, and his 
two fomale assistants to ten years each in the State prison. 


New Sreamsnir.—Commodore Vanderbilt’s new steamship 
Vanderbilt will commence running to Southampton, Havre and 
Bremen, on the 5th of next month. | She is said to be faster than 
the Persia; and we hope so for the honor of the flag. 

Cuina.—One of the most curious features of the late Chinese 
difficulties is that the insurgent and imperial war-junks fraternized 
in their resistance to the British, The hatred to foreigners appears 
to be universal and deep-rooted among the Chinese. 


@Aapsive Gatherings. 


Seals were seen in large numbers in Vineyard Sound, near 
Duke’s Island. 

The salary of the mayor of Bangor has just been fixed at 
$500 per annum. 

The receipts of the American Colonization Society for the 
year 1856 amounted to $81,388. 

The railroad fare between Boston and Manchester N. H., is 
reduced to $1,25. The distance is 60 miles. 

Mr. Benjamin Hodge, of Derby, has a bull calf that weighed 
118 pounds when only 12 hours old. 


An Opera Hall, 100 feet wide, 140 feet deep, and 55 feet high, 
is now in the course of erection in Cincinnati. 


A fatal distemper among horses is prevailing in New Bedford. 
Several valuable animals have been attacked and died. 


Bayard Taylor recently travelled in Lapland, with the ther- 
mometer 45 degrees below zero. 

Three American steamboats are now navigating the rivers La 
Plata and Parana, in South America. 


Col. Samuel Medray, the iarch of Ohio —— has 
been appointed governor of Minnesota, vice Willis A. Gorman, 


superseded. 

Q. B. Stewart, a lawyer of Louisville, — who was employed 
in the celebrated case of Reeside against the United States got 
$90,000 for his services. 


A shipment of thirty thousand pounds of feathers, valued at 
over $18,000, was made by a single house in Louisville, Ky., a 
few weeks since, for eastern markets. 

Darley, the famous artist, has been designing some beautiful 
figures for some new bills to be issued by the Bunker Hill Bank, 
Charlestown. 


William Wood, of Hartford, has invented a brick machine, 
which it is said will make 75 bricks a minute, or at a rate of forty 
thousand a day. 

An ox, weighing 4000 pounds, is owned by Otis Doolittle, of 
Hinsdale, New Hampshire. He is seven feet high, and has not 
yet done growing. 

Lieut. Watson Smith, who was the Ist lieutenant of the steamer 
Arctic, sent in search of Dr. Kane, has been ordered to the 
, receiving ship at the Philadelphia navy yard. 

From the time Verges, the assassin of the Archbishop of Paris, 
issued from the door of his prison, 100 feet from the guillotine, 
until his mutilated body left the ground in a carriage, but one 
minute elapsed. 

The most active exertions are making in the legislature to re- 
form our militia establishment, which now costs the State 
$80,000 per annum, while the military of Maine costs that State 
but $9000. 

The bodies of two children, buried five years ago, were dug up 
last week in the German burying ground in Allentown, Pa., and 
found to be petrified as hard as stone—while bodies in adjacent 
graves were entirely decomposed. 


The Irving Dramatic Association, of Charlestown, has lately 
been presented with a complete set of Washington Irving’s works, 
consisting of fifteen volumes, as a mark of the author’s apprecia- 
tion of the compliment presented in the choice of their name. 


The Manchester Mirror says that Mr. Abraham Melvin, of 
Weare, N. H., recently sold twenty-five thousand pounds of Span- 
ish merino wool to parties in Boston for sixty cents a pound, 
amounting to $15,000. The wool was of his own raising, and 
part of a three years’ stock. 

Of 130 vessels which have been sent direct to Liberia, by the 
Colonization Society since 1820, all have arrived safe, without 
having to make any claim on the insurance offices for damage. 
This shows a generally smooth sea, and safe navigation between 
the United States and Liberia. 

Rev. Calvin Colton, well known as the writer of the Junius 
Tracts—a series of political papers of great popularity in the 
campaign of 1840—also editor of the Speeches and Correspon- 
dence of Henry Clay, died a few days since at Savannah, Ga., 
whither he had gone in pursuit of health. 


Peter the First, king of Portugal, to restrain luxury and prevent 
the ruin of families, forbade his subjects to buy or sell anything 
on credit. Cash payment was in all cases required; and for the 
second offence against the law the penalty was death. Peter was 
ahead of his times. 


An instrument called “Shaw’s Garrote Signalizer,” is adver- 
tised in the London Times, which, when in action, gives a sharp, 
loud report, and will strike a powerful blow at the same time. 
They can be carried in the pocket, and, the advertisement says, 
“are a sure defence against garroters.” 

The Washington Star asserts that information has been received 
that Messrs. Morse and Borland, the special and resident minis- 
ters from this government in New Grenada, have been constrained 
to demand their passports, owing to the determination of that 
rovernment to refuse to do justice to the matters now in issue with 
the United States. 


A short time since a young man by the name of Tanner, in 
Memphis, ‘Tenn., of most blameless life and reputation, was as- 
sassinated in the street at night. The case was a mystery, but a 
clue has now been obtained which renders it probable that he was 
killed by mistake for another man, who stood in the way of an 
enraged Lothario. A negro was the tool selected to commit the 
murder, and he mistook his man. 


The Cincinnati Gazette tells us that a prison philanthropist 
named Strafer preaches to the chain gang every Sabbath, and 
that a short time ago, when he was preaching to them, “ Blue 
Dick,” a colored fellow and a “hard case,” was guilty of a very 
insulting act. When Mr. Strafer retired, the gang held “ an in- 
dignation meeting ” upon the matter, and sentenced the offender 
to fifteen lashes, which were well administered. 

The Charleston Courier publishes a highly interesting account, 
by the only surviving officer of the ill-fated American frigate 
Chesapeake, of the unfortunate encounter with the British frigate 
Leopard, which had so important an effect in rousing the heart of 
the nation in the war of 1812. Among other interesting facts, it 

pears that the Chesapeake had but one gun ready for action, and 
thas she was only able to fire that one gun a single time. 


A merchant with his friend was passing his store in the Bowery, 
New York, one day lately, when he stopped for the purpose of ex- 
laining the operation of a new lock, recently put on the store 
oor. ‘The merchant was surprised to find the lock would not 
work, and fancying he heard a noise in the store, he left his friend 
to keep watch, went for the police four of whom he procured. 
The store was then entered an burglars secured, who were 


next day 


Foreign Ltems. 


It is said that General Tom Thumb received 567 valentines at 
London on the 14th of February. 


“Gin and Water” is the name of the last — farce, now 
presented at some half a dozen of the London theatres. 

While performing Phcedra, at Naples, Madame Ristori in the 
fourth act, fell upon the stage-lamps and cut and burnt her arms. 

Mr. C. Kean, it is said, intends to quit the stage in 1859. His 
last season at the Princess’s Theatre is expected to realize a profit 
of ten thousand pounds. This is an on dit. 

Gen. Baron de Rottembourg, one of the four adjutant-generals 
of the Old Guard, has just died at Montgeron, near Paris, at the 
age of eighty-seven. 

There recently died, in the Russian province of Vilna, a peasant 
named Michael Kiawelkis, who had attained the age of one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven years, six months and eleven days. 

The king of Dahomey—the black gentleman having 2000 wo- 
men as disciplined troops—has sent his two black sons to the 
college at Marseilles, where they are not excluded by color from 
receiving an education. 

The British government refuses to fit out any more Arctic ex- 
peditions in search of Sir John Franklin, and Lady Franklin is 
about to send out a ship at her own expense. Since the place 
where the —_ perished is now pretty well ascertained, it would 
not appear difficult to learn all that can be known of them. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... No woman is capable of being beautiful who is not in- 
capable of being false.—Steele. 


.... One forgives everything to him who forgives himself 
nothing.— Chinese Proverb. 


.... Truth is far more intensely interesting than fiction, when 
the heart and affections are enlisted in the subject.—Darrow. 


.... Though once in his life he may grate thee with harshness, 
excuse him who on every occasion else has soothed thee with 
kindness.— Sadi. 

.... There is no man’s mind of such discordant and jarring a 
temper, to which a tunable disposition may not strike a harmony.— 
Sir Thomas Brown. 

.... What is the situation in which woman and woman’s love 
may not be the jewel of our fate? What is the state or condition 
which she may not beautify, or soften, or inspirit !—James. 


... In counteracting the defects, we should be cautious not to 
blunder by imitation of others. We should search till we find 
where our character fails, and then amend it—not attempt to 
become another man.—Cecil. 

.... When you see an old man amiable, mild, equable, content 
and good-humored, be sure that in his youth he has been just, 
generous and forbearing. In his end he does not lament the past, 
nor dread the future. He is like the evening of a fine day.— 
Arabic Proverb. 


Joker's Budget. 


What is the difference between the labors of a farmer and a seam- 
stress ! One gathers what he sows, the other sews what she gathers. 


The Dutchman who stabbed himself with a pound of soap, be- 
cause his krout would not “‘schmell” has been sent back to 
Germany. 

“What's the use,” asked a ragged fellow, “of a man’s working 
himself to death to get a living?” And we respond to the inquiry, 
“ What’s the use ?” 


Ye who are eating the apple dumplings and molasses of wealth, 
should not forget those who are sucking the herring bones of 
poverty. 

There is an inscription on a tombstone at La Point, Lake Su- 
perior, which reads as follows : “ John Smith, accidentally shot as 
a mark of affection by his brother.” 

A little girl in school gave as a definition of “ bearing false wit- 
ness against your neighbor,” that “it was when nobody did nothing 
and somebody went and told of it.” 


We hear constantly of absconding railroad contractors. It is 
not a matter of much surprise, when it is remembered that it is a 
regular business with those fellows to “ make tracks.” 


The gentleman who attempted to cut his throat with a sharp 
joke, a few days since, has again made a rash attack upon his 
“victualling department,” by stabbing himself with a point of 
honor. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b ab hold word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 
(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the ily circle. 
(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 
(>> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 
(7 1t is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 
0G It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 
{> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not 
one vulgar word or line. 
(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 
(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 
(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 
(O™ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 
QO Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 
to make home happy. 
It is for theo eeanens that it has for years been so popular a favorite 


the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. {(~ Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published every Saturnpay, by M. M. BALLOU 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston 
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BALLOU’S - PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE VICE-EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


JAPANESE DIGNITARIES. 


The figures on this represent the vice-emperor and vice- 
empress of Japan in their court costumes, which, though absurd 
in our eyes, doubtless appear as rich and imposing to those of 
their subjects as the most splendid uniforms and the most magnifi- 
cent ball-dresses that ever dazzled an American company. And 
of course our richest costumes must appear absurd to them. The 
vice-emperor, in our engraving, seems sadly encumbered with his 
official robes, and has a very wobegone and lackadaisical look ; 
while the vice-empress sweeps along with an imperial air, flourish- 
ing her fan with the grace of a Spanish donna. We commend 
her remarkable coi ffure to the attention of our ladies. The vice- 
emperor Ziogoon, or Koebo, is the mikado or emperor’s vicegerent. 


It has been supposed by many that he is the virtual sovereign, but j 


he is as nearly as destitute of real power, and as carefully secluded 
from the public eye, and as much immeshed in the inextricable 
web of law and custom, as his nominal master. He rarely ever 
stirs beyond the precincts of his spacious palace enclosure, even 
his religious pilgrimages and his journeys to Mikayo to do homage 
to the mikado being now rmed by deputy. The business of 

vernment is represented as wholly unworthy of engaging his 
tho ts, and his time is so skilfully occupied as y to leave 
him leisure, even if he had the wish, to attend to the affairs of the 
empire. The mere official duties of ceremony imposed on the 


Ziogoon, the observances of etiquette, the receiving the homage, 
or compliment, and the presence of those permitted and bound to 
offer both, upon frequently recurring festival days, and the like, 
are represented as sufficient fully to occupy individuals. 


But lest any notion of di ion in this actual nullity, any per- 
ception of being, like the mikado, but the shadow of a sovereign, 
should germinate in the imperial breast, or be planted there by 
some ambitious favorite, both the Ziogoon and his court are con- 
stantly surrounded and watched by the innumerable spies of the 
council of state which constitutes the real executive power. The 
wives of those men, though kept in ap omen sometimes display 
energy and will, as the following story shows: Early in the eigh- 
teenth century, the Ziogoon Tsouna-yosi, a profligate prince, 
by his vices had destroyed his constitation, accidentally lost his 
only son, and the dignity of Ziogoon never having been inherited 
by a daughter, resolved to adopt an heir. This is a constant 
poe in J with the childless, whether sovereign or subject ; 
t the established rule is, to select for adoption the son of a 
brother, or some other near relation, in direct contravention of 
which, Tsouna-yosi, disregarding the claims of his nephew, fixed 
his choice upon an alien to his blood, the son of a mere favorite ot 
inferior birth. His wife informed of this, resolved on a decisive 
step. Though she had been wholly neglected by him, she invited 
him to a sumptuous entertainment, and while was drinking, 
despatched a note containing her instructions to Ino-Kamon-no- 
Kami, the prime minister. hen they were alone together, the 
lady implored the Ziogoon to forego his impious v3 = He re- 


fused to listen to her res: | remonstrances, and in desperation, 
she first killed him and then herself. The selfslain princess had 
not, it seems, thought it sufficient thus to prevent the Ziogoon from 


executing his illegal design; she had given Ino-Kamon, in her 
note, precise instructions as to the course he was to pursue. By 
obeying them, the minister secured the accession of the lawful 
heir, and alleviated the disappointment ot the youth whom Tsouna- 
Z had intended to adopt, a“ obtaining a principality for him from 


eye-nobou, the monarch intended to be supplanted. Ino Kamon’s * 


own services were recompensed by the new Ziogoon, who rendered 
the office of governor of the empire hereditary in his family; and 
this midia is said to divide the admiration of Japan with i 
of Tchouya—the “ Jupanese Lucretia.” 


SCENE WITHIN THE WALLS OF CANTON. 

The very striking and peculiar scene in Canton, on this Page, 
is from a picture by a Chinese artist. The archway and battle- 
ments and showy perspective remind us of a scene in Aladdin on 
the Museum stage. In the right-hand foreground is the sedan, 


| which is a general conveyance used by persons of quality in China. 


jures business.’ 


THE VICE-EMPRESS OF JAPAN. 


Ot the physiognomy of the street, the following is a picture 
“ The shops, being Setasinatir open in front, and the whole of the 
merchandise being thus exposed to view, present a most showy, 
alluring appearance to the spectator. The interiors of these shops 
are neatly fitted up, and the goods tastefully disposed for ins 
tion ; whilst the intermixture of various-colored inscriptions 
hanging on the walls, and variegated lanterns pendant from the 
roof, have an extraordinary and pleasing effect. The inscriptions 
and notices are generally to the following effect: ‘ Much talk in- 
* Having once been c! , We are made can- 
tious.’ (Cheat a Chinaman in money matters! what European 
could accomplish a feat of that description?) ‘No credit can 
here be given.’ ‘All here is sold at its true value, and being good, 
praise is needless,’ etc.” 


STREET WITHIN THE CITY WALLS, CANTUN, CHINA, 
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